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Sermons on Miracles 
By Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Father Knox .has said that the 
message that thrilled the first century 
was not ‘Love your enemies!” but 
“He is risen!’ We find some pro- 
fessing Christians exhibiting a great 
admiration for the moral teaching of 
Christ, and yet scoffing at miracles. 
It is to the fact of miracle that we owe 
the existence of the moral teaching 
to-day: it was the miracles of Christ, 
especially the Resurrection, that gave 
the original impetus to the growth of 
Christianity. You would think that 
the lovers of Christ’s moral teaching 
would have a fond spot in their hearts 
for miracles. Instead, they relegate 
the miraculous to the status of a 
fairy tale. 

It is true that our Sunday congrega- 
tions are not composed of these 
ethical-culture Christians. Our people 
accept miracles without any hostility, 
but I fear that many of them do so for 
no other reason than the Authority 
of the Church. For them “Roma 
locuta est, causa finita est.” They 
banish the problem of miracles from 
their minds as they might banish a 
bad thought. But this is surely not 
an ideal situation. They cannot for- 
ever ignore the problem. Some day, 


in their sweet nescience they will 
meet a glib talker who will disturb 
their peace of mind. He will dilate 
learnedly about the anthropomorphic 
God of the Bible, who did tricks to 
help the chosen people or to hurt their 
enemies. For the intelligent, he will 
say, there can be only one God—the 
God of the creative-life force who does 
not work by whim or caprice, to amuse 
or to frighten, but who operates by 
uniform, immutable laws that can be 
studied in the laboratory. 


Defining a Miracle 


A sermon on miracles can begin 
with a definition. No need for an 
elaborate theological definition. It is 
enough to say that a miracle is an 
occurrence in the physical world which 
deviates from the known laws of 
nature. I don’t think it’s necessary 
to expand the notion of miracle into a 
“sensible” event, nor to say that a 
miracle is beyond but not contrary 
to nature. The argument is simply 
this: that a miracle is a sign of divine 
power and that God, who is All-Truth, 
would not sign His Name to a false 
message. In the performance of a 
miracle we might say that the miracle- 
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worker is comparatively unimportant. 
God points His finger of approbation, 
not at the personality of the worker, 
but at his message. The fact that 
Moses brought water forth from the 
rock did not mean that Moses was 
divine, but that his message was 
divine. 
Possibility of Miracles 


Next we might discuss the possi- 
bility of miracle. This to the Catholic 
seems at first blush rather superfluous. 
But to the ordinary non-Catholic 
American it is the obstacle that usually 
prevents him from even inquiring into 
the question of miracles. He is a 
child of his time, and the time is 
saturated with materialism. For at 
least two centuries, the materialists 
have told us that there is only one 
order of reality—the order of food, 
clothes, comforts, amusements and 
gadgets that we can see and taste 
and touch. There is no other world, 
according to the prevailing thought of 
our time, and there is no need of 
postulating any other. Sufficient unto 
the day is the matter thereof. There 
just isn’t any supernatural—and that’s 
that! Even if the materialist con- 
sents to listen to the further details 
of the argument for miracles, he still 
consciously or unconsciously adheres 
to his a priori attitude that the super- 
natural is an absurd notion. 

A miracle is possible because God 
is the author of nature. When 
Dickens wrote his novels, his charac- 
ters would gradually develop from the 
original personality that he gave them 
at the beginning of the novel. But 
sometimes there would be conflicts 
between the characters, and Dickens 
would have to rescue a situation and 
step in to give the plot a different 
twist. It’s not a pat parallel but a 


helpful one in this connection. God 
is the author of nature, all created 
nature. There is no need for Him 
to step into physical laws to change 
the course of material nature. But 
man is a spiritual being as well as 
material; and having free-will he can 
easily get himself tied up in knots 
from which only~God can free him. 
Witness the history of the human 
race. By its own power, it cannot 
live a moral life: consider the condi- 
tion of ancient Rome and Greece. 
Nor can it attain to an adequate 
knowledge of God by its own unaided 
intelligence. But God can step in to 
help man out of his muddle. He 
will give him Revelation—the knowl- 
edge of secrets from another world. 
No, God will not change the natural 
order just for the sake of the natural 
order, but he will deviate from known 
natural laws for the sake of that higher 
order, the moral order. He made na- 
ture, and is He not superior to His cre- 
ation and to the laws He put into 
nature? 


Probability of Miracles 


From the possibility of miracles 
we can advance to the next step, the 
probability of miracles. If God is 
going to reveal secret information, 
He will stamp it with the seal of the 
miraculous. The revelation itself can- 
not prove itself to be divinely origi- 
nated. When St. Paul preached the 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Mys- 
tical Body, there was nothing in the 
doctrines themselves to command as- 
sent. They needed credentials; they 
were unable to prove themselves. 
His honesty was not enough, for many 
honest men have been deluded. St. 
Paul could not expect his hearers to 
believe these doctrines as revealed 
unless he was able to display some 
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sign as authentication of the divine 
origin of the message. Certainly, 
therefore, there can be no adequate 
criterion of a supernatural revelation 
that is not miraculous.' 

Consider, for instance, the problem 
that confronted Christ Himself. He 
had a message to preach. Would 
He prove that this message was from 
God by means of water-tight philo- 
sophical proofs? It would have been a 
waste of time ‘to offer philosophical 
arguments to farmers and fishermen 
who were not accustomed to finely- 
spun reasoning of an abstract nature. 
But they could understand something 
extraordinary, something that they 
could see and which was palpably 
a violation of the ordinary laws of 
nature. They might understand very 
little philosophy, but they did under- 
stand the fact of adead man rising 
again to life and speaking with them. 

Moreover, a great part of Christ’s 
message concerned the invisible, spir- 
itual world. Now, there is no way of 
pointing out the invisible world; it’s 
invisible. If we are going to accept it, 
we must accept it on the authority 
of someone who claims to know about 
it. If this authority is going to make 
extraordinary claims upon us (as 
Christ did), then we demand an extraor- 
dinary proof of his authority. For 
all these reasons, miracles are prob- 
able. If Revelation is necessary, and 
since we cannot expect most people 
to accept Revelation without extraor- 
dinary proof, we must say that mir- 
acles are, at the very least, probable. 


Fact of Miracles 


The next point is the fact of miracle. 
Mere possibility or probability would 
not make a fact. Did miracles actu- 


tRev. G. H. Joyce, S.J., ““The Question 
of Miracles” (B. Herder Book Co.), p. 61. 





ally happen, and do they still happen? 
That brings up the question of testi- 
mony. We cannot rely on interior 
testimony as proof. Maybe God in- 
fuses into my mind knowledge of the 
occurrence of a miracle, but that 
proves it to me, not to you. We need 
the external testimony of witnesses. 
In regard to them, we must first ex- 
amine them as to their credibility. 
Are they honest, and if they are honest, 
were they in a position to get the cor- 
rect information? In other words, 
were they on the scene when the mir- 
acle occurred, and, secondly, do they 
tell the truth about what happened? 
If a witness in court is cross-examined 
and found to be a competent and 
credible eyewitness, the jury must 
listen to his description of the facts. 

The writers of the New Testament 
were certainly competent eyewitnesses, 
and there is every reason to regard them 
as honest men. But when it comes 
to the question of “ecclesiastical” mir- 
acles which have happened at a later 
date, we may not be so certain of the 
credibility of our witnesses in every 
case. The Church does not require 
us to accept these “ecclesiastical” 
miracles; however, as Father Martin- 
dale points out, we should not treat 
them lightly. The virtue of prudence 
directs us to examine these cases to 
find out for ourselves whether or not 
the miracle really happened. The 
miracles of Lourdes, for instance, 
cannot be passed over. When the 
medical men at Lourdes deliberately 
exclude any cures that might be at- 
tributed to natural causes and offer 
only unexplainable cases as genuine 
cures, we have the duty as intelligent 
men to listen to their testimony. 
We cannot say with Zola that, even if 
all the sick at Lourdes were cured, 
we would not believe in miracles. 
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Common Objections to Miracles 


A common objection to miracles 
is that they may be eventually ex- 
plained by the operation of natural 
causes of which we are ignorant to-day. 
In other words, we may find out some 
day when our knowledge of science 
is more advanced, that what looked 
like a divine intervention was a very 
ordinary matter. This is an explana- 
tion often advanced in connection 
with the miracles of Christ. On this 
point, Cardinal Newman notes that it 
is quite remarkable to find so many 
unknown causes at work in the life of 
oneman. Heasks: shall we suppose a 
multitude of unknown causes meeting 
in one and the same _ history—or 
shall we have recourse to one known 
power working for a worthy effect? 
Secondly, if Christ worked His mir- 
acles through unknown causes, it 
argues His knowledge of these causes 
ahead of His time. The objector is 
then between Scylla and Charybdis. 
If he accepts the miracle, he admits 
divine power: if he accepts the 
“unknown” cause notion, he must 
admit Christ’s divine wisdom. More- 
over, the “unknown” causes postu- 
lated are generally hypnotism, auto- 
suggestion and psychic power. There 
are certain miracles in the Gospels 
that might lend themselves to the 
notion of cure through suggestion. 
The cure of the paralytic, for instance, 
if not supported by a cumulation of 
other miracles, might be open to a 
natural explanation. But there is 
absolutely no reason for thinking 
that these causes will ever be found 
capable of curing an organic sickness. 
No amount of autosuggestion will 
ever be able to explain the instan- 
taneous cure of leprosy or the raising 
of a dead person to life. 


Another objection to miracles is 
that they are of value only to eye- 
witnesses. This is, of course, ridic- 
ulous. If I amm orally certain of the 
competence and character of an eye- 
witness, I am morally certain of the 
fact of miracle that he attests. Briefly 
this argument is an attack on the 
ability of a human being to communi- 
cate knowledge, and is therefore be- 
neath the dignity of an intelligent 
person’s consideration: 


Miracles as Hall-Mark of God’s Teaching 


Still another argument or rather 
attitude towards miracles is this: 
it is much more likely that a witness 
would be wrong than that a natural 
law would be violated. Here again 
we are up against the a priori assur- 
ance that miracles cannot happen. 
Why is an interference in the ordinary 
course of natural law altogether im- 
probable? Father Knox in his pamph- 
let on ‘Miracles’ (Paulist Press, 
1928) says that, if Adam had never 
fallen, perhaps the course of nature 
would have gone on uninterrupted. 
Man’s daily intimacy with God, his 
daily admiration of His works, would 
have been enough to catch and keep 
our attention to Him and His law. 
But we forget Him so easily that He 
has to startle us out of our forgetful- 
ness. A great artist might paint a 
masterpiece that is obviously his 
and his alone—and yet, Father Knox 
notes, he will scrawl his PINXIT 
signature at the bottom. Miracles 
are God’s signature. They are prob- 
able precisely because they are needed. 
Then again this objection speaks of 
the degree of likelihood that the wit- 
ness is wrong. This takes us back to 
the question already discussed, the 
credibility of witnesses. 
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An objection sometimes advanced 
by Christians who are reluctant to 
accept miracles is that we already have 
sufficient proof of the divinity of the 
Christian religion in the marvellous 
way in which it answers all the aspira- 
tions of human nature. Therefore, 
according to these tifnorous sons of 
the modern age, we need not rely on 
miracles. But the fact that Chris- 
tianity fulfills needs and answers 
aspirations doesn’t necessarily prove 
that it is divine. It might be the 
product of superb human wisdom and 
achieve that desirable result. Chris- 
tian doctrine may tower over every 
other moral or religious system, but 
that only proves that it is sublime, 
the best of all human systems. It 
does not prove that it is revealed. 
Revelation is something external to 
the doctrine itself: it is a fact regarding 
the transmission of the doctrine, not 
an inherent quality of the doctrine. 
Besides, the bright inner glow of 
Christian doctrine is questionable. 
A great many excellent Christians 
accept Christianity out of a sense of 
sheer duty without ever becoming 
ecstatically aware of its beauty. Sen- 
sitiveness to the inner beauty of the 
King’s daughter is a very personal 
matter, and I don’t think God is going 
to hold us responsible for failure to be 
fascinated by the charm of the Church. 


Nothing Capricious about Miracles 


Finally, there is the notion ad- 
vanced by certain Protestant theo- 
logians that miracles are certainly 
within the power of God but beneath 
His dignity. They feel that a miracle 
is a bit of play-acting, a sensational 
attempt on God’s part. This notion 
presumes that God acts whimsically 
and without a sufficient reason. Asa 
matter of fact, there is an over-all 


plan in the miracles of Holy Scripture. 
And it is usually rather easy to fit the 
modern miracles into that general 
plan. These miracles are not de- 
tached, unconnected and unmeaning 
occurrences. They are a vast moral 
system intended by God to introduce 
fallen man to the means of securing 
his salvation. 

Cardinal Newman in his First Essay 
on Miracles? brings out this point 
very forcefully. He writes: 


“These and sithilar observations 
do more than invest the separate 
miracles with a dignity worthy of 
the Supreme Being; they show the 
coincidence of them all in one com- 
mon and consistent object. As parts 
of a system, the miracles recom- 
mend and attest each other, evi- 
dencing not only general wisdom, 
but a digested and extended plan. 
And while this appearance of design 
connects them with the acknowl- 
edged works of a Creator who is in 
the natural world known to us by 
the presence of final causes, so 
again, a plan conducted as this 
was through a series of ages, evinces 
not the varying will of successive 
individuals, but the steady and sus- 
taining purpose of one Sovereign 
Mind.” 


Would that Mr. Robert A. Millikan 
would read this essay of Newman! 
In his “‘Science and the New Civiliza- 
tion” he claimed that the ancient 
world imagined a capricious God, but 
the modern idea of a God of consis- 
tency and order has made modern 
science and is the foundation of modern 
civilization. Through the scientist’s 
faith in this orderly God he has har- 
nessed the forces of nature, says 
Millikan, and freed the human slaves 
who lived under the old regime. We 

2John Henry Cardinal Newman, “Es- 


says on Miracles” (Longmans, Green & 
Co.), p. 24. 
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must remember that Professor Milli- 
kan is a scientist, and unfortunately 
suffers from the hazards of his special- 
ized profession. Not being a Scrip- 
ture student, he cannot trace the mas- 
ter-plan running through God’s deal- 
ings with His people from earliest 
times to 1948. 


Miracles True and False 


As regards miracles outside the 
Church, Father Knox says that we 
cannot presume to know the forces 
that are at work in cases of so-called 
faith-healing. But he does say that 
the miracles of Spiritualism and Chris- 
tian Science, since they are done 
“to order,” are not done in the grace 
of Christ. They are tempting God, 
like the devil who tempted Him to 
cast Himself down from the Temple. 
We know that we are forbidden to 
tempt God, and whoever produces a 
miracle after tempting Him is not 
working through His power. 

But it is well to keep in mind that 
the general attitude towards miracles 
to-day is one of adamant antipathy. 
It is so strong that, whenever any 
modern brings up the problem of 
miracles for discussion, you can be 
quite sure that his cocksureness about 


the impossibility of miracles is at the 
back of his mind all through the dis- 
cussion. He may phrase his objec- 
tions in various ways, but, while he 
changes the words, the tune is still 
the same. Ernest Renan is typical 
of this attitude. Father Joyce in 
“The Questiort of Miracles” notes 
that in his “Life of Jesus’ Renan 
states: “We do not say: ‘Miracles 
are impossible’; we say: ‘No miracle 
has ever yet been proved to have 
occurred.’ ” But in his ‘Marc 
Auréle” his true attitude comes out. 
There he says: “Yet another cause 
has in our days done much to under- 
mine the religion which our fore- 
fathers regarded so contentedly. The 
denial of the supernatural has become 
an indisputable dogma for every cul- 
tivated mind. The history alike of 
of the physical and the moral world 
appears to us as a development whose 
causes ... exclude the miraculous.” 

As long as the world around us is 
tied down to a materialistic attitude, 
we cannot hope to do more than defend 
the doctrine of miracles from attack. 
Before we can convince the materialists 
of the fact of miracle, we shall have 
to convince them of the fact of the 
supernatural. 

















The Indirect Power of the Church 
By L. Benner, O.P., S.T.M., J.C.D. 


Everybody knows that, when the 
Church exercises her power within the 
proper field of her jurisdiction, the 
acts of this power in many cases touch 
upon temporal and natural things and 
interests. Often the influence of acts 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction are felt in 
matters that are not subject to eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. All people know 
this fact, and, curiously enough, they 
accept it as the ordinary thing in the 
world and human life; all people under- 
stand this phenomenon as inevitable 
and necessary. Examples are plenti- 
ful. Food and the act of eating are 
natural and temporal things. They 
are ordained by their very nature to 
the sustenance of the body and to 
natural life and health. Neverthe- 
less, from Apostolic times the superiors 
of the Church have always made and 
imposed laws which forbade the eating 
of meat on Friday and the taking of 
more than one complete meal on cer- 
tain days of the year. To take an- 
other example, nobody will say that 
the Church does not have power to 
institute feastdays on which corporal 
work is forbidden. It is, however, 
evident that this act of ecclesiastical 
power extends to the economic life 
of the people, because in virtue of this 
precept the people cannot work in the 
factories, cannot cultivate the fields, 
are impeded in the production of all 
kinds of useful things. The Church, 
too, can forbid the faithful to be mem- 
bers of and to help any society or asso- 
ciation that puts out propaganda for 
atheism among its members or among 


the people, or that strives as a political 
party to obtain political power and 
suppress religion. Without any doubt 
at all, this last is a precept dealing 
with spiritual matters. Just as cer- 
tainly the power of the Church ex- 
tends in this case to the political life of 
the people, for, if the people obey this 
precept, such a political party will not 
gain public office with very great ease. 


A Phenomenon Always Accepted 


This general phenomenon has al- 
ways been known, and both simple 
and scientific men have considered it 
as an ordinary situation. For a long 
time nobody felt the need of finding a 
formula to explain this phenomenon, 
let alone to justify it. Later, especially 
when rulers and their.advisers (theo- 
logians, lawyers, philosophers) ac- 
cused ecclesiastical superiors of ex- 
ceeding the limits of their power in that 
they touched matters pertaining to 
civil authority, theologians and canon- 
ists began to make special study of the 
question. These men did not construct 
a doctrine which would give the Church 
power in natural and temporal things. 
The office of a theologian is not to 
change teaching in order to give the 
Church more power. The theologian 
accepts that which is good and true, 
just and lawful, in tradition and 
church practice. Studying that which 
is contained in tradition, the theologian 
strives to find the formula that is the 
best, the most perfect, expression of 
the teaching contained in tradition. 
Moreover, he tries to explain super- 
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natural matters, as far as that is pos- 
sible with the human intellect. Thus, 
he gives to the faithful an understand- 
ing of doctrine; he justifies for himself 
and for others the teaching and prac- 
tice of the Church. 


Origin of Theory of “‘Indirect Power’’ 


We find in the science and doctrine 
of the theologians that which is true of 
every human science: it was not per- 
fect in the beginning. Even now it 
has not reached complete perfection. 
In the seventeenth century the cele- 
brated theologian, St. Robert Bellar- 
mine, and after him Francis Suarez, 
tried to explain how the power of the 
Church sometimes extends to matters 
pertaining to civil authority. He pro- 
posed the theory of the indirect power 
of the Church. This theory has its 
application in the tract on the power 
of the Church over temporal things 
in general, and in the special question 
of the relations between Church and 
State. 

There is no doubt that the formula 
which Bellarmine found represents 
very important progress in our knowl- 
edge of the power of the Church. 
The expression, “indirect power,” how- 
ever, is not.always rightly understood 
by many people, even by students and 
other scientists. This is the reason 
why the doctrine itself will never be 
clear for them. It is my opinion that 
the use of the expression, “indirect 
power,” is not very appropriate. A 
man who hears or reads that the 
Church has a direct power over 
spiritual-supernatural things and an 
indirect power over temporal-natural 
things, easily comes to the conclusion 
that the Church has two kinds of power 
or two powers: a direct power and an 
indirect power. But that is not so, 
and cannot be the meaning of Bellar- 


mine. As regards the power of the 
Church we agree with Bellarmine, as 
he agreed with the theologians before 
him, but to me it seems necessary to 
explain the doctrine about this power 
in a way that avoids the word, indirect 
power, while retaining the word in- 
direct as a word that is perfect and, in 
our matter, indispensable. 


Definition of the ‘‘Power’’ of the Church 


The Church has only one power. 
This power is determined and dis- 
tinguished from other powers by its 
formal object. This formal object is 
further determined by the proper end 
that the Church has to reach. (What 
we say here is true of every social 
power.) The end of the Church is the 
supernatural good of man. The formal 
object of ecclesiastical power, there- 
fore, is “the supernatural.’’ Every- 
thing that is ‘‘supernatural,”’ either by 
nature or by end (absolutely indispens- 
able for reaching the supernatural 
goal of man or indispensable for reach- 
ing it in a fitting way, as regards all 
mankind) is an object of the power of 
the Church. For example, disposing 
of money for building and preserving 
churches is an object of the power of 
the Church (notwithstanding the fact 
that money and the disposing of it 
are temporal and material things), 
because disposing of money by her is a 
supernatural act, being an act which is 
indispensable for reaching the super- 
natural good of Christian people, an 
act necessary for the supernatural 
worship of God. The Church has no 
other power. The power of a society 
never extends further than its own 
formal object. 

The question is now: what is the 
natural and simple consequence of the 
existence of this power in the Church— 
power which the Church has to exer- 
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cise in this world and in real human 
life, for Christ put the Church and her 
power in this world? 

The consequence is that sometimes 
an act of the power of the Church, 
exercised within the limits of her 
proper matter, inevitably extends to 
a thing which is also matter of some 
other power. In the abstract, we can 
distinguish supernatural things and 
natural things; we can eonsider the 
supernatural separated from the na- 
tural. In reality, however, these two 
things are not always separated and 
are sometimes united in one and the 
same matter. We know very well that 
the supernatural is not suspended in 
the air, but that it is in man and that 
it penetrates the acts and the whole 
life of man. Many things and many 
operations are under one aspect nat- 
ural and under another aspect super- 
natural. For instance, the sacramental 
act of baptizing is supernatural, but 
the pronouncement of the words and 
the act of washing with water and the 
water itself are at one and the same 
time natural things. Also the one and 
indivisible act of contracting marriage 
is supernatural and natural. There- 
fore, it has its supernatural effects 
(grace) and also its natural effects 
(the conservation of human life and 
mutual help). 


Analysis of the Church’s Power 


To understand the doctrine of the 
power of the Church, we must well 
distinguish several elements. In the 
abstract there are the supernatural 
and the natural. The natural can 
further be divided, for instance, into 
the economic, the political, the com- 
mercial. However, besides things in 
the abstract there are concrete and 
real things (objects and operations). 
Some of these concrete things are in 


every respect supernatural and in no 
respect natural (¢.g., grace and sacra- 
mental absolution). Some of these 
concrete things, on the other hand, are 
in every respect, natural and in no 
respect supernatural (e.g., a lamb and 
the work of guarding a flock). Fur- 
ther, some of these concrete things are 
supernatural under one aspect and in 
one or more other respects are natural. 
The clearest example of this class is 
Christian marriage. Other examples 
are the vow of virginity and the act 
of supernatural abstinence and fast- 
ing. 

Many things belong to the third 
class. If in human social life and espe- 
cially in questions of power and au- 
thority they don’t appear as such, the 
reason is that one of the aspects, either 
the supernatural or the natural, is so 
small that it has no importance for 
the practical ruling of our life by au- 
thority. For instance, the act of bap- 
tism has natural elements (water, 
washing, words), and is therefore in 
these respects a natural thing. (The 
same can be said for the Eucharist 
where we have the use of wine and 
bread; for preaching, and so forth.) 
Practically, however, these natural 
aspects have no importance for au- 
thority, because no authority is inter- 
ested in ruling the use of a little water 
and a few words. 

Now, it is clear that where concrete 
things or acts are in one respect super- 
natural and in another respect natural, 
the power that rules the supernatural 
extends also to the natural, because in 
reality power rules concrete things and 
concrete acts. The Church, using her 
spiritual power and forbidding work 
on Christmas Day and the contraction 
of marriage between first cousins, for- 
bids this and that real and concrete 


work on concrete days and forbids 
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this concrete marriage between Mary 
and Peter, her cousin. The effect of 
the prohibition of the Church is that 
this work will not be done, this marriage 
will not be contracted. But in that 
case the same work will not be done in 
so far as it is an economic and natural 
act. The reason is not that the Church 
has the power to rule economic mat- 
ters, but that the Church has the 
power to rule spiritual matters, and the 
life of man is such that the same mat- 
ters that have spiritual effects have 
also temporal and economic effects. 
In other words, the Church does not 
extend her power to material things, 
which are the matter of another power 
(for instance, civil power). The 
Church does nothing else but exercise 
her own power around her own matter, 
the supernatural and concrete super- 
natural things. That the power of the 
Church really extends to and has in- 
fluence in matters belonging to other 
powers, is the simple consequence of 
the nature of human life and the nature 
of human social power. It is the reality 
of human nature and of human social 
life that makes it inevitable that the 
power of the Church should have in- 
fluence in the natural and temporal, 
in fields that are proper to other powers, 
such as economic, commercial, political 
matters. 


Power Extends to Concrete Things 


It is clear then that the Church has 
only one power, and that the proper 
matter of this power is the supernatu- 
ral. A man or a society, however, 
that uses power does not rule an ab- 
straction or a general aspect. Who- 
ever uses power rules concrete opera- 
tions; he forbids concrete work on 
concrete days; he forbids the marriage 
of Mary and Peter, her cousin; he 
forbids this concrete and real atheistic 


movement (for example, the Italian 
Communist party). It is in virtue of 
the union of the supernatural with 
other aspects that the power of the 
Church extends to things other than 
the supernatural—things that are in 
the abstract other than the supernatu- 
ral. This union can be caused by 
nature, independently of human inter- 
course. Such is the case when the 
Church, prescribing the celebration of 
a feast day, impedes the production of 
certain economic goods. This union 
can also be an effect of human inter- 
course. Such is the case when the 
Church forbids becoming a member 
of or voting for a certain political 
party; the leaders of the party brought 
it about that harm to faith and religion 
are united in the same concrete act 
with politics. Now, it is evident that 
man cannot suspend work in so far as 
it is an impediment to the celebration 
of a feast, and not suspend the same 
work in so far as it is a source of eco- 
nomic goods. Likewise, a man cannot 
give up membership in a party in so 
far as it is dangerous to faith and 
religion, and remain a member in so 
far as it promotes political ends. 

Therefore, it is not exact to say that 
the Church has a direct power over 
spiritual things and an indirect power 
over other things. The Church has 
only one power, and that over spirit- 
ual-supernatural things. This power 
has as its formal object the supernatu- 
ral, and as its material object every 
concrete thing and act in which the 
supernatural is concretized and which 
therefore are concrete spiritual things, 
at least in one aspect of some impor- 
tance. It is this one power of the 
Church which indirectly extends to 
the natural, to the economic or to the 
political—that is, to the matter of other 
powers. 
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It is not true that Christ gave to 
His Church power -over supernatural 
things and in addition a certain (indi- 
rect) power over other things. It is 
not right to propose it in this way, 
as if Christ could have given His 
Church only direct power over spir- 
itual things and not the indirect power. 
There is no indirect power. There is 
only ordinary ecclesiastical power, 
which directly extends to spiritual 
things and inevitably in a number of 
cases extends also to natural things. 
Even Christ could not have given His 
Church a power that would not have 
extended indirectly to the matter of 
other authorities. That is impossible; 
it is against the nature of power in 
real human life. Giving to the Church 
power over spiritual things, Christ 
gave to the Church a power that di- 
rectly extends to spiritual things and 
indirectly to other matters—that is to 
say, to matters subject to other powers 
than the ecclesiastical one. Ecclesi- 
astical power extends directly, not 
only to the supernatural in the ab- 
stract, but also to every concrete thing 
which is at least in some respect super- 
natural. When such a thing is in 
other respects natural, the power of 
the Church directly extends to this 
concrete thing; indirectly to the natu- 
ral in the abstract, to this concrete 
thing in so far as it is natural. Such, 
for instance, is the act by which the 
Church disposes of money in building 
churches and seminaries. The power 
of the Church extends to this act not 
indirectly but directly, because this 
concrete act is supernatural from its 
end. 


**Indirect Power’’ Not Limited to Church 
Alone 


It is also a mistake to speak as if 
the so-called “indirect power” (or 


better, the phenomenon of a power 
that indirectly extends to matters of 
other authorities) is a special phe- 
nomenon that we find in the Church 
precisely because she is a supernatural 
society with a supernatural power. 
This is not true. Indirect extension of 
power is a general phenomenon. It is 
found wherever there is a division of 
power in ruling distinct parts of the 
life of the same people. We may offer 
examples from ecclesiastical life and 
also from civil life. In the missions 
we often find two Superiors ruling the 
life of missionaries who are Religious: 
the ecclesiastical Superior (the bishop) 
and the Religious Superior. Both 
rule the life of the priests, but under 
different aspects. The bishop rules the 
priests in so far as they are mission- 
aries; the Religious Superior rules the 
priests in so far as they are Religious. 
When the Religious Superior for the 
common good of the Religious com- 
munity transfers Father Brown from 
one place to another, he transfers not 
only a Religious, but also a missionary. 
His power indirectly extends to mis- 
sionary life. Likewise when the bishop 
orders Father Brown to remain in the 
place where he is working as mission- 
ary, his power indirectly extends to 
the Religious life of Father Brown. 
In both cases the power of one Superior 
indirectly extends to the matter of the 
power of the other Superior. It is 
impossible to divide power among 
several Superiors without this conse- 
quence. Neither the bishop nor the 
Religious Superior exercises his power 
beyond its proper bounds. Both rule 
their own matter, but the nature of 
power and of human life is such that 
in some cases the exercise of a power 
within its proper limits brings about 
the extension of that power indirectly 
to matters of other authorities, 
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Examples from Civil Life 


The same thing happens in civil life 
as soon as there is division of power. 
In our modern States we have many 
ministries. There is the minister of 
science and public instruction, the 
minister of finance, the minister of 
public health. It belongs to the min- 
ister of public instruction to appoint 
professors in the faculties of the uni- 
versities of the State. In the universi- 
ties, however, there are medical facul- 
ties. The good state of the medical 
faculties and of its professors is doubt- 
less the matter of the authority of the 
minister of public health. Further- 
more, since the State has to pay these 
professors, neither can appoint a new 
professor without extending his power 
to the matter of the minister of finance. 

What is to be done in these cases 
towards solving the practical difficul- 
ties that arise? The solution of this 
problem certainly cannot be found in a 
prohibition ever to use a certain power 
when it extends indirectly to the matter 
of another authority, because then 
many things would be ruled by no- 
body. For instance, neither the mjn- 
ister of public education nor the- 
minister of public health would have 
competence to institute a faculty of 
medical science or to name a professor 
to that faculty. In ecclesiastical mat- 
ters neither the bishop nor the Religi- 
ous Superior would be competent to 
transfer a priest who is at one and the 
same time a missionary and a Religious. 
Use of power even when it indirectly 
extends to other matters is a necessary 
thing in human life. 


Rules Governing Exercise 
of Indirect Power 


It is also certain that the exercise of 
power in these cases cannot proceed 


well without rules, without a system 
which determines what is to be done 
when the orders of two or more powers, 
in virtue of their indirect extension, 
come in conflict one with the other. 
It is evident that Father Brown can- 
not obey both Superiors, when the 
bishop tells him as missionary to re- 
main in this town and the Religious 
Superior tells him as a Religious to go 
to the convent in another town. The 
distinction between Father Brown as 
missionary and Father Brown as 
Religious does not take away the fact 
that Father Brown is only one con- 
crete person who remains and who 
goes. It is impossible that Father 
Brown the missionary remain, and 
Father Brown the Religious go away. 

In reality, human and social life can- 
not proceed when there is no system 
that determines which of the two au- 
thorities or powers is to prevail incaseof 
conflicts that arise from the indirect 
extension of one power to the matter 
of another power. 

In the case of the bishop and the 
Religious Superior a higher authority 
has given a general rule. The supreme 
ecclesiastical authority has declared 
that in case of conflict between these 
two powers the order of the bishop is to 
prevail. 

In our case of the different ministries 
questions of competence are resolved 
along general lines laid down by the 
legislator or at times established by 
practice. When in an exceptional 
case these rules are not sufficient, there 
is always the supreme authority or a 
court with competency to solve the 
question. 

In itself, it would be possible to re- 
solve the difficulties between ministers 
with the general principle that the 
power of the minister who is the head 
of the more important ministry is to 
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prevail over the power of a minister 
who governs a less important ministry. 
The practical difficulty in the case of 
ministries is that it is not clear which 
ministry has the greater importance. 


Conflicts between Church and State 


In virtue of the indirect extension of 
the power of the Church there can be 
the same conflict between ecclesiastical 
authority and other powers, especially 
that of the State. What must be done 
in such a case? 

Even in this matter it would have 
been possible for a higher superior to 
givearule. The superior that is higher 
than Church, State and every other 
authority isGod. He could have made 
a law that the power of the Church, 
extending indirectly to matters of 
other powers, is to prevail over the 
other powers in case of conflict. Has 
God made and promulgated such a 
law? The answer is yes and no. God 
did not make an explicit, formal rule, 
and give it to man by special promul- 
gation. He did not do so, because it 
was not necessary to do so. The same 
rule has already been given to us im- 
plicitly in the institution of the Church 
as a supernatural and spiritual society 
with power to rule Christians in super- 
natural things for the supernatural 
goal. In virtue of this supernatural 
character and end, the Church is by 
far the most important and noble 
society in the world. By the fact of the 
institution of the Church, God im- 
plicitly-established and made known 
to us the rule that, in case of conflict 
with other powers to whose matters 
the ecclesiastical power indirectly ex- 
tends, the power of the Church is to 
prevail, since it is the most important 
and noble power, being ordained to the 
highest good of mankind—the super- 
natural and absolutely last end of 


supernatural, 


every man, union with God, perfect 
holiness and eternal beatitude in 
heaven. Nobody who knows the real 
dignity of supernatural and spiritual 
life will doubt the truth that, notwith- 
standing the great dignity and impor- 
tance of the State, the Church is infi- 
nitely higher in importance, dignity 
and nobility. And that is sufficient 
to make us admit the rule here given as 
true and implicitly established by 
Christ, Divine Instituter of the Church. 

Finally, we will observe that, when 
both parties are of good will, cases of 
conflict between the two powers are 
very few. Nearly always the parties 
will come to an agreement on what will 
be best for the whole good of the 
Christian people. 

Sometimes we hear the objection 
that the doctrine of the indirect power 
practically brings every thing, all 
private and social life, under the power 
of the Church. But that is an enor- 
mous mistake. The doctrine practi- 
cally excludes the greater part of human 
life from the power of the Church. 
In very many cases of natural life the 
intervention of ecclesiastical power is 
not necessary, because the thing to be 
done has no importance for the super- 
natural. The Church cannot prescribe 
what man must eat, how man is to 
build houses, bridges, cars, railways 
and airports, how economic and politi- 
cal life is to be run, and so forth. Only 
when these matters touch upon the 
supernatural, which is always in very 
special concrete cases, the concrete 
case of some other power becomes at 
the same time a concrete case of the 
Then and only then 
can the Church and her power rule that 
case. 


Does the Church Abuse Her Power? 
The doctrine here proposed, so 
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simple and so clear, so obvious and 
natural that every man ought to accept 
its application without the least amaze- 
ment, shows how great a mistake men 
make who accuse the Church of 
abusing her power when she some- 
times forbids membership in this or 
that political party, or forbids voting 
for the same, or declares that the faith- 
ful have the moral obligation to use 
their right of suffrage in favor of per- 
sons or parties that give normal certi- 
tude they will use their power for the 
real and entire good of the people, 
natural and supernatural, religious 
and moral, temporal and spiritual. 

But the Church, the Pope and the 
bishops play politics and thus use their 
power in matters not belonging to 
their competency! This the na- 
tional socialists shouted for a long 
time. This the communists and social- 
ists in Italy are shouting still. What is 
more, this will always be shouted by 
the leaders and papers of parties that 
do not fall under the terms: ‘‘Persons 
and parties which give normal cer- 
tainty that they will use their power 
for the real and whole, also super- 
natural, good of the people.” 

The mistake is clear and evident. 
The matter of the power of the Church 
is not politics. But what does that 
mean? That the Church cannot for- 
bid a political party? Not at all. It 
means that the Church cannot forbid 
a political party precisely in so far as 
it is political, because the proper 
matter of ecclesiastical power is the 
supernatural. But since the proper 
matter of the Church is the super- 
natural, she can forbid every act and 
every thing that is opposed to the 
supernatural good of the people—every- 
thing. There is no reason to make an 
exception for political parties. Who- 
ever approves the teaching that the 


Church can prescribe a feast day on 
which it is not allowed to work (econo- 
mic life)—and men have approved 
that teaching without the least diffi- 
culty for nineteen centuries—logically 
ought to approve the teaching that the 
Church can order us to use well the 
right of voting, and can declare it 
forbidden to cast a vote for anti- 
Christian or Communist parties (poli- 
tical life). 

The Osservatore Romano proposed 
the same doctrine in another form: 
“Those who say that the Church can 
never forbid a political party properly 
say that the Church has not the power 
to condemn and to combat atheism if 
only it be propagated by a political 
party.” The mistake is so evident 
and clear’ that every man who is not 
a simpleton will admit it. The enemies 
of the Church do not really make that 
mistake. Whether or not they will 
accuse the Church of abuse of power 
in politics, does not depend upon the 
question whether the Church can for- 
bid a political party. It depends en- 
tirely upon another fact. If the Church 
even out-and-out played politics, but 
in favor of Communism, the Com- 
munists would never accuse the 
Church. As it ‘is now, however, the 
Church uses her power in her own field 
(religious matter, atheism), but against 
them. That, of course, cannot be 
allowed. What is to be done? Say 
that the Church does wrong by fighting 
against atheism? That, however, is 
ridiculous, and nobody will accept it. 
What’s the other alternative? Say 
that the Church plays politics, and 
therefore abuses her spiritual power for 
the things of this world. People will 
accept that accusation. In all coun- 
tries of the world even non-communists 
will believe and repeat that accusa- 
tion. 











World-Wide Sacred Heart Appeal Planned for 
June 4 


An appeal for a World-Wide mani- 
festation of faith, love, and reparation 
on the Feast of the Sacred Heart, 
Friday, June 4, has been launched 
by Father Mateo, SS.CC., famed 
apostle of the Sacred Heart. 

A patient in a Canadian Hospital, 
Father Mateo is concluding his fifty 
years of preaching the Social Kingship 
of the Sacred Heart by proposing to 
Catholic leaders throughout the world 
that this year’s celebration of the 
Feast of the Sacred Heart be made a 
means of bringing true peace to the 
world, according to the intention of 
the Holy Father for the month of 
June: ‘True World Peace.” 

Calling attention to the fact that 
recent Popes have repeatedly pointed 
to the Sacred Heart as the only hope 
of the world in the present crisis, and 
recalling the striking promises at- 
tached to the solemn celebration of 
the Feast on the Friday following the 
Octave of Corpus Christi, as requested 
by Our Lord Himself, Father Mateo 
states he is convinced that the ful- 
fillment of the requests of the Sacred 
Heart concerning this Feast will result 
in a world-wide ‘“‘miracle of mercy.” 

The plan calls for the presentation 
of the Feast of the Sacred Heart as a 
spiritual ‘flag day’’—a reminder and a 
summary of the entire doctrine of the 


Sacred Heart: Social Kingship of the 
Sacred Heart, Eucharistic fervor, re- 
paration and confidence in His in- 
finite mercy. The preparation for 
the Feast and its celebration would 
thus constitute a real social “‘mission’’ 
aiming at the re-christianization of 
homes and society. 

The response to the appeal has been 
an enthusiastic one, and many Bishops 
throughout the world have already 
expressed their intention of carrying 
out the plan in their dioceses. 

In the United States, the plan is 
being sponsored jointly by the En- 
thronement of the Sacred Heart in the 
Home and the Apostleship of Prayer. 
Many members of the Hierarchy 
have already assured Fathers Larkin 
and McGratty, the National Directors 
of the two organizations, of their 
wholehearted codperation. Plans are 
being formulated for a great spiritual 
demortstration in homes, churches, 
convents, seminaries and Catholic 
institutions on June 4. 

Heads of lay organizations are being 
asked to codperate in the execution of 
the plan so that the celebration of the 
Feast of the Sacred Heart will become 
a nation-wide act of faith, love and 
reparation, and to obtain a peaceful 
and speedy solution of the world’s 
problems. 
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“For the King!” 
The Story of Father Luke Edward Golla, SS.CC' 
By Francis Larkin, SS.CC. 


The common run of us are such 
ordinary mortals that once we meet 
with one of God’s favored souls so 
ostensibly grace-laden we gasp for 
breath. Breath-taking was the word 
for Father Golla. He himself seemed 
to be constantly out of breath, and the 
suspicion is that his late seizure of the 
Kingdom of Heaven had the angelic 
choirs, if not surprised, at least 
mystified. It may be that the good 
Father Luke is even now telling them 
about the Love of the Sacred Heart. 
How could he fail, even before the 
Angels, to descant on his favorite 
subject? 

This breezy soul swept into Chi- 
cago on the twenty-third of May dur- 
ing the last year of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He is strictly twentieth-century 
material, you see, and his parents 
were, in the language of the second 
nocturn, pious and humble folks, in 
the best sense of those words. As he 
grew in age, he acquired the wisdom 
of all ages, which has its beginnings in 
the fear of the Lord—not that cringing 
fear proclaimed by the Jansenists (he 
hated Jansenism), but the respectful 
filial fear we hear about from spiritual 
writers, and which so few of us seem 
to understand. 

His apostolate began early, for we 
are told that as a boy he distributed 
leaflets propagating the League of the 
Sacred Heart. That he fully under- 


1 This articie will be available in pamphlet 
form at the: National Center of the Enthrone- 
ment, Washington 17, D. C. 


stood this devotion in his youth is seen 
from the account of his early pen- 
ances. He went so far as to burn his 
hands on a hot iron (when none was 
looking, of course) as an offering of 
reparation for sin. This first trait of 
generosity was rewarded with a voca- 
tion to the priesthood. 


Seminary Days 


At Quigley Preparatory Seminary 
and at the major seminary of St. Mary 
of the Lake, Ed Golla (by now he was 
inevitably. ‘‘By Golla’’) distinguished 
himself by his spirit of fraternal char- 
ity. Scratch a seminarian and you 
will be sure to find a young man filled 
with zeal and high ideals. In the midst 
of so many of these fledgling apostles, 
the energy and willingness of Ed Golla 
was outstanding. He was too much 
the gentleman to refuse a favor asked, 
and too much the charity-filled child 
of the Sacred Heart to say: ‘“‘No, 
I’m busy right now.” I wish it would 
have been possible for me to know 
him then, but in the latter days, when 
I had the privilege of working with 
him for too short a time, I never heard 
him refuse a job. It was part of his 
generosity, of course, and I have a 
hunch he did just about everything 
he could “For the King,” as he so 
nobly put it. 

Ed took to the work of a catechist 
during his seminary days. It is just 
as well that it was available for him, 
too, for he was so charged with zeal 
that he needed the outlet. He might 
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have exploded otherwise. Blessed 
with the simplicity of a child himself, 
he had little trouble winning his 
classes. He never journeyed in later 
life but that he sooner or later had a 
nursery at his side. He was the true 
disciple of a beloved Master, gathering 
the little ones in his arms. And if one 
was shy, why there was always the bag 
of tricks he carried just for that emer- 
gency. 

If the world cannot distinguish be- 
tween selfish pleasure and true joy, 
those whom God calls from the world 
are gifted with greater precision of 
judgment. The happiness of heart 
that is the peace of self-sacrificing 
souls is beyond the comprehension of 
those attached to mere pleasure. In 
God’s garden of joy there is no flower 
so fragrant as that which is plucked on 
Ordination Day. It is a highly culti- 
vated plant, and the more care put 
into its growth, the rarer the perfume 
of its full bloom. Ed Golla had a prize 
winner that day in April, 1928, when 
the powers of the altar were given him 
forever. The years of preparation were 
long, and every step along the way 
carefully examined. At last he was to 
realize their full fruit. He was a priest 
of Jesus Christ, and forever! Is there 
more to Thy sweetness, O Lord? 


First Days in the Ministry 


Work had been Father Golla’s 
byword in the seminary. It became 
his very life in his active ministry. 
Looking back over his history, we can 
see how close he paralleled the “‘Never 
Waste a Moment” vow of St. Alphon- 
sus. So much so that we are tempted 
to wonder if he had not made at least 
a promise along those lines. Knowing 
his fidelity, we can believe it to have 
been kept, if made. All the way from 
St. Theresa’s parish, Chicago, where 


he began his holy ministry, to St. 
John’s Hospital, Cleveland, where he 
died, there is no gap in his headlong 
pursuit of making Christ more greatly 
loved. 

It was with the keen eye of one 
familiar with holiness that he backed 
up his activities with prayerful con- 
templation and a continual life of mor- 
tification. Nightly he made an hour 
of adoration before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and nightly the hour was 11-12. 
The time was as dear to him as it was 
to that first apostle of the Sacred 
Heart, St. Margaret Mary. Early to 
rise for him meant early to ponder the 
magnificent privilege that was his 
to offer the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Only serious illness, and it had to be 
serious, would keep him from his ap- 
pointed hours with Christ. He con- 
fessed that there were times when the 
going was tough: when it would have 
been sweeter to the flesh to take the 
extra hour’s sleep, particularly after a 
difficult night with the Sodality, the 
Christian Mothers, or the Holy Name 
Society, but the old battle cry, “‘For 
the King,” had him in uniform at short 
notice. 

His success as a preacher came not so 
much from his eloquent words as his 
more eloquent life. Even those who 
did not know him intimately enough 
to be acquainted with his penances 
and prayers, sensed their reality from 
the warmth of his sermons. A better 
word than warmth perhaps would be 
“sincerity,” for if it is sincerity to 
practise what you preach, then Father 
Golla had sincerity. 


Apostle Meets Apostle 


About the year 1930, echoes of a 
new crusade, preached in Europe and 
Asia by a South-American, began 
dimly to be heard in the United States, 
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and Father Golla, ever sensitive to 
what is for the honor and glory of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, began to be a 
campaigner for the Enthronement of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus in every 
Catholic home. Allied with this work 
there was the movement to popularize 
‘ Night Adoration in the home. This 
was a welcomed challenge to his zeal 
for the Sacred Heart, and, as with 
every other challenge he had in life, 
he met it with spirit and with fire. 

The Work of the Enthronement was 
begun by Father Mateo Crawley- 
Boevey of the Congregation of the 
Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, a 
South-American of Peruvian-English 
ancestry. It seeks to make Christ 
the King of the family. It would have 
the Sacred Heart rule society, winning 
the battle unit by unit, family by 
family. A successful anti-comintern 
pact, the Enthronement uses the 
subtler methods of the Marxists, but 
where they would destroy religion and 
society by destroying the home, the 
Enthronement saves both by intro- 
ducing the Saviour Himself as the 
rightful King of home and society. 

Ever the child, Father Golla had 
deep reverence for the home. He was 
one of twelve children, and it was 
with sorrow, the sorrow of the Church 
herself, that he saw the subversive 
work of anti-home propaganda in- 
filtrating the homes of his parishioners. 
He saw at once that sound Catholicism 
comes from sound Catholic homes, and 
that a home without Christ as its 
recognized Head is logically not Catho- 
lic. So, with his accustomed fervor 
he threw himself into the Work of the 
Enthronement. 

This phase of his priestly activity 
drew him into correspondence with 
Father Mateo, a correspondence that 
drew him to make the sacrifice in- 


ferior only in greatness to the sacrifice 
of his life, entrance into religion. But 
we are ahead of ourselves. His letters 
with Father Mateo brought him into 
even greater understanding of his 
vocation, and his joy knew no bounds 
when he could, through the Enthrone- 
ment of the Sacred Heart, make for 
his Friend and King another Bethany, 
another refuge in a Catholic home. 


An Enforced Vacation 


From what has been said, it will be 
evident that Father Golla did not be- 
long to the ‘“Take-it-Easy School.” 
As one of his fellow-priests put it: 
“He was always a block ahead of the 
rest of us, and when we would put on 
steam to try to catch up with him, he 
was adding more heat to the race him- 
self. I could never overtake him, no 
matter how hard I tried. We just 
kept watching him, waiting and fearing 
the collapse we knew must certainly 
come.” 

The race to the door of the rectory 
to answer a call, the long hours in the 
confessional, the longer hours of patient 
listening and advice to those seeking 
spiritual direction, the overwhelming 
devotion he gave his parochial tasks 
demanded their toll. His heart was 
full of love for God, but it couldn’t 
stand the tremendous demands this 
love continually asked. While acting 
as administrator of Sacred Heart par- 
ish he fell ill. The doctors ordered 
him to take a year’s vacation: no 
work, not even to say Mass. This was 
too much to ask Father Golla, and he 
thought of refusing to heed the de- 
mands of the physicians. He did ig- 
nore the order about no Masses, but 
someone pointed out that obedience 
is better than sacrifice, that the rest 
would spare him for greater efforts 
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for the Master, and besides, wasn’t this 
God’s will? 

It was certainly providential, for 
his arrival in California for his rest 
eoincided with the arrival there of 
Father Mateo himself. Their meeting 
was inevitable and must have been 
like that of Dominic and Francis. 
They saw themselves as kindred spir- 
its, with one desire between them: to 
set the world on fire with love for the 
Sacred Heart. They lunched twice 
weekly and their friendship grew apace. 


A Challenge from Father Mateo 


While in California, Father Golla 
had several invitations to preach re- 
treats for Sisters. Because of the 
orders he had received to rest, he re- 
fused until one came from some Sisters 
to give a retreat to a group of young 
ladies at their retreat house in Los 
Angeles. He spoke of this invitation 
to Father Mateo and was urged to 
accept, the good missioner explaining: 
“There is a soul waiting for you 
there!” 

Father Mateo’s intuition was a 
challenge to Father Golla’s faith. 
Never one to take a challenge lying 
down, he decided to accept the invita- 
tion, placing his trust entirely in the 
Heart of his King. It was character- 
istic of this priest that in all things 
and at all times he walked with God 
as a child walks with its father, hand- 
in-hand. In his sermons he often re- 
ferred to confidence in God as just 
that. 

Among the retreatants he found the 
soul that was “waiting for him.” 
Cynical, the sophisticated product of 
an agnostic generation, the young 
lady was making the retreat unwill- 
ingly at the behest of her father. 
Something in Father Golla’s presence 
drew her to him and she visited him 


during the retreat. The good retreat 
master felt that this was his prize. 
In their conversations, nothing he said 
eould crack the icy hostility of the girl. 
She insisted on her rights to live her 
life as she wished, free from the dic- 
tates of Church or parents. Her re- 
demption was going to come high, and 
Father looked about him for a price to 
pay. 

There is something so full of self 
in man’s enjoyment of tobacco, that 
makes it an obvious object of morti- 
fication. Lent for many means no 
smoking, and to the inveterate smoker 
it is a costly sacrifice. Father Golla 
was not one of your traditional ema- 
ciated ascetics. He enjoyed a good 
steak dinner, a glass of wine there- 
after, and was wont to crown the 
whole. with a good cigar. It was part 
of his enjoyment of the good things 
of the Good Provider. So, as a price 
for the soul of the young lady in ques- 
tion, he gave up smoking for life, 
stipulating in his bargain with the 
Sacred Heart that he should never 
lose the desire to smoke. 

The conquest was not immediate. 
It took several years of refusing prof- 
fered cigars, months of. self-restraint 
in the midst of smoke-filled rooms 
and many days of debate before he 
was privileged to learn of the conquest 
he had helped His Master make. A 
letter from the girl told him that the 
change came through her marriage. 
The story of her romance might have 
come from a Hollywood file. An 
accident in which her sports roadster 
crashes into truck: boy meets girl; 
boy and girl fight; girl meets boy later 
at party; love at second sight and 
proposal of marriage. But here the 
denouement is alien to Hollywood 
scenarios, for the boy in question was a 
good Catholic, and insisted on his 
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bride getting her soul in good working 
order. With the help of Father Golla’s 
“price,”’ the grace was forthcoming. 

Back in Chicago the rested Father 
Golla threw himself again into parish 
work. With all his efforts and energies, 
he still felt something lacking. He 
applied for the diocesan mission band, 
but was refused. He would look 
above the welter of his enterprises and 
see the wider field of missions and re- 
treats. His heart yearned to be a 
travelling salesman for Christ. 

In 1941 he journeyed to Louisville 
for his annual retreat. Father Mateo 
was the retreat master, and the locale 
was the Trappist Monastery in Geth- 
semane, Ky. He walked into a trap of 
Divine Love. He left the retreat de- 
termined to seek permission of his 
Ordinary to leave the Archdiocese of 
Chicago and become a Religious. . 


A New Perspective 


To many of his friends, this new 
resolution of Father Golla’s seemed 
foolish and wumnecessary. Foolish, 
because in a few years he would be in 
line for a pastorate; unnecessary, for 
he could surely obtain his sanctification 
as a diocesan priest. One of his com- 
panions told him it would be a step 
down! Father Golla’s perspective was 
a little different. Perhaps he recalled 
the dictum of St. Augustine about deep 
foundations being necessary for tall 
structures. He looked upon Religious 
life as a medium of furthering his 
generosity, of expanding his energies 
for the Kingdom of Christ—of, in 
truth, forsaking all things. And 
farthest from his mind was the ques- 
tion, so often on most of our lips: 
“Quid erit nobis?” 

When a young man, in high school 
or college, decides to become a Religi- 
ous, the detachment and sacrifices 
made are admittedly difficult. To 


. 


live in obedience and to have nothing 
of one’s own, have little glamour. But 
when the step is made by a priest in the 
prime of life, surrounded by so many 
personal belongings and comforts, we 
observe a violent wrenching of nature. 
He would leave Chicago, and this 
meant leaving relatives and friends. 
No more that cheery telephone call to 
his sister-in-law with a: ‘Hi, there, 
how about a double order of my favor- 
ite soup? I'll be right over.’”’ They 
were small tendons he was determined 
to cut, but their amputation would 
cause pain. He would give up all— 
beloved relatives, friends, library, rec- 
tory, independence—all ‘For the 
King.”’ The archdiocesan authorities 
were reluctant. The Archbishop asked 
him to “think it over” for six months. 
Chicago could ill afford to spare him. 
He was a spiritual tower, an example 
to old and young clerics. He was 
familiar with the German tongue, at 
one time teaching German to the semi- 
narians at Mundelein. Obediently, 
Father Golla marked time during the 
six months that might have ‘“‘changed 
his mind.’”’ Then he humbly re-sub- 
mitted his petition, and it was granted. 

To the uninitiated, all Religious 
Orders are alike except perhaps in 
their distinctive garb. But the Church 
has none of your overlapping bureaus 
in her vast organization. Each Reli- 
gious Order must have a distinctive 
end and aim, and should it ever lose 
sight of its particular mark, it must 
needs end its life. Father Golla’s 
choice was not made blindly, but with 
a discerning eye to that organization 
which would be best suited to his 
soul, and which would offer the best 
outlet for his energies. 

For his energy, he chose a Mis- 
sionary Congregation—and, for the 
more formal fulfillment of his voca- 
tion, a Missionary Congregation dedi- 
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cated to the propagation of devotion 
to the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and 
Mary, whose members pledged them- 
selves to the Perpetual Adoration of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament. It was 
ahappy choice. The postulant and the 
Order were made for one another. Their 
histories offered a striking parallel 

The Congregation of the Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary was founded 
by Pierre Coudrin, a French diocesan 
priest. In the midst of the hate of the 
French Revolution, Father Coudrin 
had cherished a burning love for the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus and a desire to 
repair the outrages committed against 
that loving Heart. With the birth 
of the nineteenth century, destined to 
produce the seeds of a new atheism 
and hatred for God, there came into 
the world a society of men and women 
whose lives would be given over to the 
overthrow of that very atheism and 
hatred. These began then a conflict 
that continues to-day wherever red- 
mantled figures kneel before the taber- 
nacle in silent adoration, protesting 
love in environments that harbor only 
hate. When hate has passed from the 
world, when all men kneel before the 
Heart of their Divine Master, when 
nations pledge allegiance to Christ 
the King, then there will cease to be 
need of a Congregation of the Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary and of 
Perpetual Adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Evidently the gentle hand of Father 


Mateo, himself a member of this Con- © 


gregation, can be presumed efficacious 
in the matter of Father Golla’s de- 
cision. It was he who assured the 
seeker after perfection during that 
retreat at Gethsemane that he defi- 
nitely had a vocation to the Religious 
life. Father Mateo’s authority in such 
matters was the result of forty years 


of priests’ retreats, years in which he 
met and was privileged to direct 
thousands of clerics. That the direc- 
tion given Father Golla was a prudent 
and wise one, none could ever doubt 
who saw in action the new Religious 
who was already a gray-haired mis- 
sioner. 

In the spring of 1942, during those 
months given to “thinking it over,” 
Father Golla visited the seminary of 
the Fathers of the Sacred Hearts in 
Washington, D.C. There he definitely 
fell in love with the Congregation, and 
in return the priests and scholastics 
were deeply impressed by the fiery love 
for the Sacred Heart in the heart of 
Father Golla. He found expressed in 
this community the true spirit of St. 
Benedict, the spirit of the family and, 
in particular, of the Holy Family. 
There, the Superior was obviously a 
real Father; the priests were children 
and older brothers of the students. He 
was heard tomurmur: ‘“Thisis for me.” 

Father Golla had preached several 
retreats for the Benedictine Sisters of 
Perpetual Adoration at their convents 
in Illinois and at Clyde, Missouri. His 
last work before joining the Congrega- 
tion of the Sacred Hearts was another 
retreat for these Sisters. On the 
testimony of the Sisters who knew him 
so well, this was one of the best re- 
treats they had ever made. Nothing 
could hold him. 


An Elderly Novice 


At the age of forty-three years, 
when the average business man begins 
to yearn for security of position and a 
decrease of activity, a new life began 
for Father Golla. He rejoiced in the 
new life as he heard in conferences 
designed primarily for his younger 
fellow-novices the obligation of put- 
ting off the old man. Laughingly 
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he proclaimed his own rejuvenation. 

The problem of a name in religion 
was taken seriously. He wanted an 
Apostle as his patron—preferably the 
original Apostle of the Sacred Heart, 
John, the beloved disciple. There was 
conflict here, for the Province already 
had a “Father John.’’ Moreover, the 
Superior General was “Father John 
of the Heart of Jesus.” It would seem 
a little out of order then for him to 
presume to insist on the name. He 
chose Luke the Evangelist and Luke 
the physician as his patron, and there- 
after he became “Father Luke.” The 
life of the novitiate appealed greatly 
to Father Luke Edward, if only for the 
regularity it afforded him. More, 
however, he. seized the many oppor- 
tunities of making daily sacrifices of his 
will by obedience, of his earthly goods 
by a gradual forsaking of his cherished 
possessions. 

The novice master and the assist- 
ant novice master, he characterized as 
“pure gold.” He sought no special 
privileges, although it was often in- 
cumbent upon the authorities to make 
exceptions—few, but important. He 
looked upon these as defects in his 
own regularity, and sought to amend 
them by greater fidelity to the rule of 
the novitiate. 

Among the exceptions to which he 
had no objection was the permission 
to make his nightly Hour of Adoration 
from 11 o’clock until midnight. He 
was happy to discover that, by retiring 
at nine after night prayers, it was more 
difficult to make journey to the chapel 
at eleven! He was happy to make the 
higher payment! Again his native 
simplicity stood him in good stead. 
For a more complex nature, the associ- 
ation with younger people might have 
brought about dire results not only 
for the individual, but for the com- 
munity. Father Luke was the per- 


fect novice in this, that he was “‘limpid 
water in a crystal glass.”” There were 
no airs. He was most eager to bend 
his back to the unaccustomed task of 
weeding in the garden and garnering 
the potato harvest. He looked upon 
the laundry as a lark, and was happy 
in the suds of his own making. He was 
proud of his white habit, and took care 
to keep it clean. He took its purity as 
symbolic. Later, during a conversa- 
tion at dinner a parish priest pointed 
out: “An advantage we fellows in 
black have over you, Father Luke, 
is that stains do not show on our cas- 
socks.”’ “That is very true,” replied 
Father Luke, “but, black or white, 
visible or invisible, the stains like 
mortal sins are there just the same.” 

As the months of the novitiate rolled 
on, and Father Luke became with his 
fellow-novices more familiar with the 
spirit of the Congregation, he became 
more and more eager to be about the 
work of his life. He wished to be out 
and doing, but, with the spirit of the 
true Religious, always subject to the 
will of his Superiors. At that time 
there was question of installing him, 
for the duration of his temporary vows, 
as administrator of one of the parishes 
in charge of the Fathers in the Diocese 
of Fall River. This possibility was dis- 
cussed, and though it must have been 
painful to his missionary zeal, he never 
for a moment allowed himself to pro- 
test. He was perfectly resigned to the 
will of God as expressed in the com- 
mands of his Superiors. 


Solemn Dedication to an Ideal 


What Ordination Day is to the 
priest, Profession Day is to the Reli- 
gious. On the day when he solemnly 
pronounces his dedication of self to the 
honor and glory of God, the latter says 
in effect: ‘This day, Thou hast be- 
gotten me again, O Lord. I have 
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come to do Thy will. Behold me a 
holocaust for Thy greater glory.” 
On the Feast of the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross, 1943, Father Luke Ed- 
ward Golla publicly proclaimed his 
total annihilation and offered himself 
“totaliter” to the Heart of his Beloved 
Master. As the tumult of the cele- 
bration died down, he bethought him- 
self of his new life. Now, whatever he 
was to do, great or small in the eyes 
of the world, would be made holy by 
reason of his consecration. But he did 
so want to preach the Sacred Heart to 
the world! 
’ He had not long to wait. Invita- 
tions began to pour into Fairhaven, 
requesting his services as retreat master 
for convents, schools and parishes. 
The life for which he had prepared 
himself, and for which he had longed, 
was beginning to open for him. 
Within two months of his profession, 
his engagement book was filled for a 
year in advance. He was very much 
in demand, because his message had 
the freshness of an ever-young love as 
well as the sincerity of a devoted lover. 

His travels became legendary. It 
was said of him that the old traffic 
signal, “Stop, Look and Listen,” 
should be revised to “Stop Luke, if 
you can.”’ He was a whirlwind; the 
old breeze became a hurricane and 
blew itself from New England to the 
Middle West and back again, He ad- 
mitted to nodding acquaintance with 
several engineers on crack mid-western 
trains, and claimed personal friendship 
with the financial powers behind the 
American Railroads. Weren't his ex- 
cursions keeping them from bank- 
ruptcy? 

Looking back now, those of us who 
knew him in these days are convinced 
that he sensed the shortness of his 
time. He looked about him and saw a 
mountain of souls to be garnered in 


the few moments allotted to him. He 
dug in and kjlled himself in the effort 
to move the mountain. In the first 
first year of his apostolate he gave 525 
conferences—‘‘All for the King,” as 
he put it. 


In Harness till the End 


Father Luke’s sensitivity to his 
fate is evidenced in his remarkable 
retreat sermons on death. He seemed 
obsessed with the idea, although not 
with the same fear that most people 
have. Once he confided to a Sister 
that he had a premonition that he 
would die during a retreat, and added: 
“What better way to die than in the 
harness?”’ He stressed the importance 
of being prepared and carried news 
accounts of sudden deaths into the 
pulpit. His favorite was the poster- 
sized photo of Carole Lombard, the 
picture that was taken the day before 
her death. He had the screaming 
headlines that shocked Boston with 
the news of the Coconut Grove dis- 
aster. He used them to good advan- 
tage, but beneath it all there was his 
own heart, already a victor if only for 
one year over his constitution. Far 
from being hypochondriac about his 
coronary, Father Luke conducted him- 
self as though he were a physically 
perfect athlete. He took stairs at a 
bound. He was never still, but kept 
moving, not aimlessly, but vigorously 
pursuing his objectives. There was so 
little time. 

His success in directing souls must 
be attributed to his love for Jesus. 
He was a man, and his affection was 
manly, following the course of man’s 
devotion to his beloved. His Love 
asked for proof of his devotion, and it 
was forthcoming; his conversations, 
as his life, revolved about this, his 
favorite Subject. If it is true, as St. 
Thomas says, that men are good be- 
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cause God loves them, then Father 
Luke was in very truth near to the 
Heart of Jesus. It was the feeling of 
his proximity to the Sacred Heart 
that drew others into the Flame of 
Love like so many moths. Father 
Luke carried one Torch: it was the 
Heart of Jesus. 

If to work oneself to death in the 
interests of a beloved is to die of love, 
then this apostle of love died, as he so 
ardently wished to die, a victim of 
Love Divine. In the midst of a re- 
treat at St. John’s Hospital in April, 
1945, he was stricken with what was 
to be his last illness. The attack came 
after his third conference—on death. 
But the end was not so easily achieved, 
for he lingered an invalid for four 
months more, and every day of this 
“incarceration,” as he called it, was a 
day of Calvary for him. Each visit of 
a touring fellow-missionary brought 
pangs of frustration to his eager heart. 
He winced at his own incapacitation. 
It broke his heart to cancel his sched- 
uled retreats, but with each scratch of 
the pencil he breathed his ‘‘fiat”’ to the 
Will of his Lord and King. 

His knighthood was brief in this 
World, but before he died he made a 
priestly testament, a renewal of his 
consecration and an eternal dedication 
to the Sacred Heart. In this “last 
will,”’ he begged to be permitted the 
privilege of continuing in heaven, or 
wherever God might dispose him, 
‘the work he had begun on earth. It is 
quite possible his prayer was heard. 

Two short years after his Religious 
profession, Father Luke Edward Golla 
went to the arms of Jesus. His death 
brought tears to doctors and nurses to 
whom death is no stranger. Although 
his life may, in the telling, have nothing 
of the extraordinary in it, yet it had 
what too many lives lack—the flame 
of love. 


St. John’s Hospital 
Cleveland, Ohio 
May 2, 1945 


Dearest Jesus— 

Inspire me to the knowledge You de- 
sire me to have; that I may know Thee 
as Thou art—that I may realize Thee 
as the Light, Truth and the Way— 
that I may live that life thoroughly. 
You have called me to the Priest- 
hood—to become an “Alter Christus.” 
To this end you have empowered me 
to offer the Sublime Sacrifice of the 
Mass—to,administer the Sacraments— 
to preach Your Word to others; in 
short, You have chosen me to be the 
instrument of Yourself that You may 
continue your Mission through me. 

Teach me, dearest Jesus, day by 
day, to know Thee more intimately, 
that I may love Thee more ardently, 
and as a result live thoroughly Your 
life as you expect me, Your Priest, to 
live it. 

I must become a great Saint—You 
desire it. I can and will. I can be- 
cause You never set a goal for us un- 
less You give us the necessary means 
to attain that goal. I will attain that 
goal because I love you sincerely. Be- 
cause I love You and only because I 
love You am I giving the total gift of 
self (totaliter). I have no personal 
ambitions—I seek no praise—I want 
only to continue to be the instrument 
of Your Sacred Heart in life and in 
death. To this end I will pay any 
price, live, suffer, die. And after 
death, if You desire it, to continue 
to be Your humble instrument in the 
manner You see fit—to go about the 
entire world begging love for Your 
love-broken, love-hungry Heart. I 
am willing to forego the joys of Heaven 
for the period of this earth’s existence, 
as long as man still lives hereon, to in- 
spire others (unseen) to live the life of 
love Jesus expects them to live. 

Give me, O Divine Master, a clear 
understanding of Your Will and a 
deep, personal, passionate love for 
Thee, and a courage and fearlessness of 
St. Paul to preach this love everywhere 


openly. 
Your humble instrument, 
(Fr. Luke E. Golla, SS.CC.) 











Morals: 


Old and New 


By C. J. WooLLen 


We do not hear so often nowadays 
the old gibe that used to be made 
against theologians: they taught that 
the end justifies the means. They 
may do so, of course, but in a perfectly 
justifiable sense, which the critics did 
not take the trouble to try to under- 
stand. The criticism has now waned 
probably because the prevalent stand- 
ard of public morality makes the means 
an end in itself. There is in vogue a 
general pragmatism, which adapts 
rules of conduct to personal conven- 
ience. We are in an era in which the 
principles of Communist spokesmen 
have become popular, and it is their 
boast that the only morality they know 
is what suits them at the moment. 

We may with advantage contrast the 
lack of moral standards to-day with the 
morality of peoples in the past. That 
of the ancient Jews, for instance, seems 
to have permitted much that we should 
regard as sinful, provided that the end 
for which it was done was sufficiently 
good. But that is not to say that the 
end for them justified any means. 
The moral law of the Jews was, in fact, 
very strict on many points. The Teff 
Commandments were not, it is true, 
amplified for them as they have been 
for us, so as to include precepts that 
may be regarded as secondary. But 
the whole scheme of ordinances as set 
out in the Book of Leviticus does not 
speak ofa people of low moral percep- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, their morality implies 
a falling away from the purity which 
would have been man’s both in stand- 


ard and achievement but for the Fall. 
The standard was restored through the 
Incarnation and Redemption, and the 
grace guaranteed for its achievement 
on condition of personal codéperation 
with it. But it must be observed that, 
in speaking of the morality of a people, 
we are referring to their standard. 
Fulfillment always falls short in gen- 
eral, someti.nes to a very great extent. 
Such is the weakness of human nature, 
one of the effects of the Fall. 

We do not explain the plurality of 
wives of the Patriarchs by saying that 
polygamy is not contrary to nature. 
For, strictly, it is so for the integrity of 
family life. If we are to ascribe to 
“nature” any natural gratification, 
then we must justify, from the natural 
point of view, a host of other delin- 
quencies which it would be unreason- 
able to allow. The polygamy of the 
Jews may well have had a fundamental 
higher purpose: the protection of 
womanhood in a degraded age, and the 
increasing of God’s chosen people. 


Imperfections in the Jewish Law 


The Jewish law made certain con- 
cessions to natural gratification, as all 
lower morality must. It, for instance, 
allowed divorce. But the law was 
strict in other things that do not come 
naturally to anyone; failure to observe 
the Sabbath Day, for instance, was 
punishable with death. 

But typical of moral degradation 
was the whole system of slavery, in line 
with the normal social practice of the 
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times. Then there were a host of prac- 
tices in war,-barbarous to the eyes of 
the Christian. That extermination 
was commanded by God as a punish- 
ment of idolatrous peoples is its full 
justification. Even so, the divine 
commands presuppose the standard of 
morality that readily accepts them. 
The higher obedience did not conflict 
with the social conscience. 

Moses was angry with his army offi- 
cers for sparing the women of the 
Madianites, and commanded that cer- 
tain of them, as well as the male chil- 
dren, be put to death. Men, women, 
and children were killed after the battle 
against Sehon, king of Hesebon. The 
people of Jericho and Hai were de- 
livered into the hands of Josue; all in 
the cities were slain: men, women, 
young and old, oxen, sheep and asses. 
Saul was sent to destroy the people of 
Amalec, and animals, by divine com- 
mand. And, where idolatry was not to 
be punished, it became a law that all 
the male sex in a conquered city should 
be slain, but not women, children, 
cattle or other things. 

The methods by which Jahel killed 
Sisara, and Judith slayed Holofernes, 
would hardly be recommended to vir- 
tuous women of our own day. And 
the same may be said of the maiming 
of Samson by Dalila. Yet, they were 
heroic and highly meritorious in the 
moral sense of the times. Lesser de- 
ceits with a good object are also re- 
corded which can hardly be excused, 
though even St. Augustine excuses 
Jacob from a lie when he obtained 
Esau’s blessing. 

It would be difficult to assess the 
conscience of pagan communities as 
contrasted with the Jewish. In at- 
tempting to do so, we are confronted 
with such enormities‘as human sacri- 
fice and the murder of unwanted chil- 


dren, as in China and elsewhere to-day; 
while even the great and moral philoso- 
pher Plato has proposals which are re- 
pugnant to the Christian. On the 
other hand, we find a higher standard 
in marriage. Ancient Rome was mo- 
nogamous, as is probably the greater 
part of the pagan world to-day. 

Generally, however, we may predi- 
cate a disregard for secondary precepts 
throughout, based on a principle which 
chooses various means for securing a 
recognized goodend. The moral sense 
may vary greatly between individuals 
as well as between communities, but 
the public conscience which sets a 
standard of morality will have some 
reference to the belief in a Deity, which 
is universal, however cloudy and false 
may be the notion of Him. 


Moral Standards Restored by Christ 


The standard which was lowered 
through the Fall of Adam was restored 
by the coming of Christ, the second 
Adam. Christian morality is a perfect 
one because it demands imitation of the 
God-Man. In the Christian era mar- 
riage receives back its primitive indis- 
solubility, and is elevated to the rank 
of asacrament. Slavery is abolished; 
and the sanctity of human life re- 
spected. 

That is not to say that the full re- 
quirements of the moral order were ob- 
Served all at once. Slavery, for in- 
stance, persisted for many centuries; 
it remained for a time a recognized in- 
stitution in Christian countries. The 
impact of Christianity created in effect 
a dual standard; different standards 
jostled each other. So vast a change 
in the social scheme as the abolition of 
slavery implied could not come about 
by merely commanding it. What was 
needed was not so much an upheaval, 
which might have resulted in chaos, 
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but a gradual infiltration of Christian 
ideals. There was needed, too, a tran- 
sition period, which the feudal system 
provided. While Christianity does 
not admit of a truncated morality in 
the faithful, it may well allow of their 
tolerating evils around them for the 
sake of a greater good. 

We see to-day reproduced what 
seems to be a dual moral standard in a 
world which has the Christian legacy, 
but which has departed from its ideals 
to such an extent that many of its prac- 
tices would be shameful in primitive 
communities. The retaining of prison- 
ers of war has recently been the subject 
of protests by ecclesiastics in England. 
The Catholic Youth Association in the 
Berlin zone of Germany has made a 
formal protest against forced enlist- 
ment of young men as miners. Mod- 
ern practices of war are based on a 
philosophy which seeks to justify in- 
discriminate killing. It employs any 
means for subduing the enemy. Food 
destruction by means of scorched earth 
and in other ways is a modern wartime 
‘practice—and peacetime too, in the 
interests of commerce; but it is abhor- 
rent even to savages who know better 
than to defy Mother Earth, on which 
they depend for nourishment. 

The detestable practice for which 
Onan was punished with death by 
Almighty God as related in the Book of 
Genesis has become a commonplace in 
the modern world. And we have the 
added abomination of artificial meth- 
ods of bringing children into the world, 
which would be a shame to savages. 
These repulsive vices cannot even 
claim the excuse that they might be 
natural, for they are grossly contrary 
to all natural instincts. 


Modern Society Plunged into Moral Abyss 
The whole social system of the West 


is one of artificiality. It is basely ma- 
terialistic, so that, in the words of Our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in his 
Christmas Allocution for 1941, ‘‘the 
spirit of man was plunged into a moral 
abyss. It only remained,” the Pope 
went on, “for every thought, plan, 
enterprise, estimate, action, and work 
of man to be directed and focused upon 
the material world, every effort and 
endeavor being made towards spatial 
expansion, towards an unprecedented 
acquisition of wealth and power, to- 
wards an unrivalled speed and effi- 
ciency in the production of all that ma- 
terial progress and advancement might 
seem to require. The result in politics 
was the prevalence of an unbridled im- 
pulse towards expansion and a political 
advantage that took no account of 
ethical standards; in the economic 
sphere, the domination of gigantic 
enterprises and trusts; in social life, 
the overcrowding of great cities and in- 
dustrial and commercial centres with 
great masses of the population, fol- 
lowed by that general instability which 
is inevitable when multitudes of men 
are uprooted from house and home, dis- 
trict and trade, familiar friendships 
and interests.” 

We have then a series of abuses that 
conflict with the moral law, but they 
have come to be accepted as normal by 
that section of mankind which has lost 
regard for the Christian standard. 
There has been, not so much a further 
fall, but a degradation; a steep one 
which in some ways brings the stand- 
ard lower than ever. 

The present times show all the signs 
of a transition from the Christian ideal 
to a base level. Just as the Christian 
standard had to compete with the pa- 
gan in the early years of the Church, so 
does it have to compete with demorali- 
zation to-day. But the pagan had at 
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least some standard; that pseudo- 
philosophy, which is the Church’s 
chief opponent now, has none. It is 
atheistic Communism, which in defy- 
ing God throws over all moral prin; 
ciples and restraint. It is the diabolic 
regime of Antichrist—the entire lack of 
moral standard of those who have 
allowed themselves to be inspired by 
the devil. 


Conversion of Pagans and the Lapsed 


The conversion of pagans may well 
be a simple task in the future compared 
with the bringing back to the Church of 
the future generation in regions where 
anti-God education persists. A world 
without moral standards might seem 
well-nigh unconquerable for Christ. 
But there is salvation in the fact that 
the Sacrifice of Christ is all-sufficient; 
that the grace of God is all-powerful. 
And since grace does not oppose but 
builds on nature, it has an ally in the 
human conscience which is always 
there to be appealed to by each person, 
even though he or she may have re- 
ceived a training which is aimed at 
quelling its promptings. Anti-God 


propaganda has formidable opponents 
in both nature and grace. And for 
those in the firm grip of diabolical 
forces, there is Christian exorcism. 

The approach to the pagan is by 
weaning him from the worship of his 
false gods. It is also by inculcating a 
higher moral standard. The approach 
to the Communist, who has been 
taught to regard a world without moral 
standards as normal, is by weaning him 
from worship of the devil. It must 
also teach him elementary morality. 
Instruction of conscience must accom- 
pany the use of holy water. 

There is hope that the decline in 
morality will be halted in our own time, 
even if an almost universal degradation 
be accomplished by the forces of evil 
in the latter times. The perpetual 
bombardment by anti-God propaganda 
will be met by the storming of heaven 
by priests and people, in union with 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. ‘For 
our wrestling is not against flesh and 
blood; but against principalities and 
powers, against the rulers of the world 
of this darkness, against the spirits of 
wickedness in the high places” (Ephes., 
vi. 12). 











The Skeleton of the School. 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


II. Roofing and Flooring of Schools 


The roof is a very important part 
of any school building. It must be of 
substantial construction to withstand 
the wear and tear of the elements. 
In their “Standards for High School 
Buildings” (1924) and ‘Standards for 
Elementary School Buildings” (1933), 
Strayer and Engelhardt are content 
to recommend flat roofs as more 
economical in construction than pitch 
roofs. When properly sloped for drain- 
age, flat roofs cause little expense for 
maintenance. High sloping roofs may 
be of slate, tile, and asbestos, while 
flat roofing may be asbestos felt with 
pitch and slag, or asphalt, or tile. 
Metal snow guards should be placed 
as indicated, and necessary eaves, 
gutters, and leaders should be pro- 
vided. There is the possibility of, 
using the roof level as a playground or 
for open-air classes. If this is done, 
special ship-deck’s flooring, with a 
fully waterproof base and parapet 
walls, should be used. 

In the Connecticut ‘‘School Building 
Code” (p. 63) it is recommended: 


(1) that flat roof coverings be put 
on with a minimum service 
guarantee of twenty years; 

(2) that parapets and copings in- 
corporate special precautions 
against leakage. Artificial stone 
is not recommended for copings; 

(3) that skylights be of non-cor- 
rosive material glazed with wire 
glass and as water-tight as pos- 
sible; 

(4) that sloping roofs be fitted 


with snow guards or shields at 
any points where falling ice and 
snow might be a menace; 

that there be a well-ventilated 
and accessible air space be- 
tween the top of ceiling joists 
and the under side of roof raft- 
ers. Over small areas insula- 
tion may be used in lieu of such 
an air space. 


(5) 


California’s “Rules and Regu- 
lations” prescribe live loads for roofs 
as follows: 


(1) twenty pounds per square foot 
of horizontal projection when 
the rise of roof is three inches or 
less per foot of horizontal pro- 
jection; 

fifteen pounds per square foot 
where the rise is between three 
and six inches; and 

ten pounds per square foot 
where the rise is more than six 
inches. 


(2) 


(3) 


Roofing Standards 


In West Virginia’s “Standards for 
Schoolhouse Construction” (pp. 25-6) 
we have more elaborate recommen- 
dations: 


“Roof covering for all buildings 
should be of a type which will not 
be ignited by flying brands and 
will not give off flying brands, with 
Class C roofing as designated by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., as 
aminimum. Permanence, economy 
and beauty should be considered. 
Sheet metal should be chosen in 
terms of its suitability for each par- 
ticular purpose. The following de- 
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tails should be observed in all new 
buildings and in additions or altera- 
tions to present structures: 
(a) Finish roofing for slopes greater 
than four inches in 12 inches 
shall be a heavy grade of com- 
position or asphalt shingles, as- 
bestos shingles, metal shingles, 
slate, clay tile, metal tile, or 
sheet metal in seams. 

Finish roofing for slopes less 

than four inches in twelve inches 

shall be a bonded composition 
built-up roof, asphalt, tar and 
gravel, or metal. 

(c) Special precautions shall be 

taken in flashing against parapet 

walls and chimneys, and in 
valleys, hips, and ridges. 

Skylights shall be non-corrosive 

materials and of drip-proof con- 

struction, glazed with obscure 
wire glass. 

(e) Attic spaces shall be ventilated, 
and heat insulation should be 
provided in the ceiling construc- 
tion or in the roof framing. 
Such insulation will save its 
own cost many times over in 
fuel savings. 

(f) Gutters shall be of a type that 
may be readily cleaned, re- 
paired, or replaced. They shall 
be so constructed as to permit 
expansion and contraction due 
to temperature changes. 

(g) Conductors on exterior walls 
shall either be recessed in wall 
chases or have bottom 5’ 0” sec- 
tion of cast iron. Conductors for 
flat-roof buildings may be car- 
ried through roof drains in con- 
cealed conductors of wrought 
iron or other threaded pipe. 


(b) 


(d) 


The architect will demand roof 
specifications that give the builder a 
roof capable of withstanding the rigors 
of the climate in a given locality. 
Roof hazards that result from indus- 
trial pollution of the atmosphere must 
be taken into consideration. Many 
regions of the United States are sub- 
ject to violent windstorms; this also is 
a factor that cannot be ignored. 


Compliance with correct specifications 
will yield a substantial roof, and a 
substantial roof is the very capstone of 
structural adequacy. 


Floor Coverings 


School administrators of experience 
give much thought to the floor cover- 
ings. School floors are the source of the 
greatest single item of maintenance in 
the entire school plant, for they are 
subject to the heaviest wear. Hun- 
dreds of busy feet track dirt and dust 
over the floors every day that school is 
in session; the scraping of furniture 
and equipment, much of which is 
movable rather than fixed in the 
modern school, places great strain 
upon the floor covering; the very 
process of cleaning, constantly neces- 
sary, imposes great wear. Nor can we 
select floor materials on the basis of 
their wear-resisting qualities alone, for 
many materials that wear well are un- 
suitable for school flooring from other 
points of view. Thus, ordinary 
cement floors are not acceptable for 
instructional or recreational pupil use. 
The ideal school floor is smooth and 
dust-resistant, resilient and quiet. 


“Materials that soften the sounds of 


impact are calculated to reduce or 
eliminate distracting noises arising 
from necessary and desirable activity. 

Wood is the traditional floor cover- 
ing. Some kinds of wood shrink with 
age and open cracks that catch and 
harbor dust. Certain moisture con- 
ditions cause wood to swell and warp. 

The buckling floor is the bane of the 
builder. When the floor is laid on 
sleepers, this tendency is corrected and 
a wood floor becomes live and springy, 
ideal for gymnasium floors. Current 
practice prefers asphalt tile or a cover- 
ing of linoleum in classrooms and 
activity rooms. In toilets, shower 
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rooms, and locker rooms, where sani- 
tation is a prime requisite, floors must 
be non-absorptive, for the non-absorp- 
tive floor makes it easy to maintain 
cleanliness and freedom from odor. 
In these areas terrazzo and ceramic 
tile are the favorites. Cement is ac- 
ceptable in service areas unused by 
pupils or in machine and automotive 
shops. Cement is, however, absorp- 
tive and often dusty, and does not take 
kindly to paint or patent hardeners. 
In other shops (such as wood, print, 
and electric), wood is the preferred 
flooring. 


Correct Treatment of Floors 


The correct treatment of floors is of 
the utmost importance. Oil should 
never be used upon school floors of 
wood; it becomes impossible to keep a 
heavily-oiled floor clean and present- 
able, and an actual fire hazard results. 
The use of oil is to-day outmoded by 
modern floor finishes that are hard, 
durable, and dust-resistant. For com- 
position floors, a good grade wax 
finish is recommended; for wood floors, 
“penetrating” floor seals. The Con- 
necticut ‘‘Code’’ suggests that those 
concerned with floor maintenance refer 
to the list of materials approved by the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 332 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. There are many other 
sources of correct information in this 
matter. Correctly, the color of the 
flooring harmonizes with the room 
finish. Brightness-balance in _ the 
classroom calls for floor colors with a 
low reflection factor. Though inlaid 
designs are often both useful and 
decorative, it remains true that vari- 
egated colors and checkerboard pat- 
terns disturb  brightness-balance. 
Connecticut and Michigan agree in 
recommending hues of low intensity 
but of only medium low value. 


Acceptable Types of Flooring 


We sum up the discussion of accept- 
able types of flooring for various rooms 
and areas by printing the Connecticut 
table of floor coverings. 

It goes without saying that all floor 
construction must be designed to carry 
the live loads that we have listed pre- 
viously. From the West Virginia 
“Standards for Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion” (p. 24) we give the specifications 
for different types of floor construction : 


Wood joists shall have at least 4” 
bearing on walls, girders, or sills. 
They shall be rigidly bridged with 
cross-bridging not more than 6’ 0” 
from parallel wall or 6’ 0” center to 
center of bridging rows. Wood joists 
shall be trimmed 2” around all 
chimneys. 

Steel nailer joists may be used in 
place of wood joists, with anchoring, 
bridging, bearing, etc., in compli- 
ance with specifications of the Steel 
Joist Institute. 

Reinforced concrete floors may be 
solid slab or concrete joist floors, 
with joists either pre-cast or formed 
between metal pans, concrete mas- 
onry units, or structural clay tile; 
or they may be supported over steel 
joists or junior steel beams with 
floor lath. Steel joists shall be an- 
chored, bridged, and supported in 
strict compliance with the specifica- 
tions of the Steel Joist Institute. 


- Finish wood flooring, where used, 
shall be tongued and grooved, end 
matched, kiln dried strip flooring 
of oak, beach, maple, or other 
equally good hard wood, not less 
than */,” in thickness, and prefer- 
ably 21/,” in width. Over wood 
joists or steel nailer joists, finish 
flooring shall be laid over hard- 
wood subflooring plus a continuous 
layer of waterproof building paper. 
Over concrete slabs, wood flooring 
shall be nailed over wood sleeper 
strips not more than 16” o.c., an- 
chored to under slab, with sub- 
flooring and building paper. Sub- 
flooring shall be nailed diagonally 
over joists or sleepers, and ends 
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shall be kept 11/2” from masonry 
walls or chimneys. 


Finish concrete floor shall be steel 
trowelled after surface water has 
disappeared. Concrete floors cast 
on the ground shall have expansion 
joints along all walls and columns. 
Surfaces shall be integrally hard- 
ened and dustproofed. 


Quarry tile or vitreous tile floors 
shall be laid over 11/2” setting beds 
of cement, with flush cement joints. 


Asphalt tile, rubber tile, or linol- 
eum, if laid over wood subflooring, 
shall be laid over a continuous layer 
of waterproof building paper. If 
such flooring material is laid over 
concrete, felt should first be ce- 
mented to waterproof concrete slab, 
and flooring material cemented to 
felt. 


Wood block flooring shall be laid 
over concrete slab in mastic cement 
following manufacturer’s specifica- 
tions. 


Characteristics of Flooring Materials 


The composition and characteristics 
of various flooring materials demand 
careful study. The janitor, who com- 
monly has no part in selecting the floors 
in his building, is in a very good posi- 
tion to give a critical estimate of school 
floors from the standpoint of mainte- 
nance. The experienced administrator 
knows that slick surfaces are not desir- 
able around shop machines, that hard 
non-resilient floors are not satisfactory 
for playrooms, that bare cement or 
other masonry floors are not suitable 
for classroom use, and that certain 
areas like library units and the central 
portion of a stage need soft floors. 
Viles summarizes the essential charac- 
teristics of school flooring (‘“The Cus- 
todian at Work,” p. 202): 


(1) It should be adapted to the 
use for which that particular 
room was designed. In certain 
areas this will include attrac- 
tiveness. 


(2) It should be sanitary, easy to 
clean, and non-absorbent of 
odors and water. 
It should be relatively safe 
from slipping, with a smooth 
uniform surface, free from 
cracks. 
It should be durable and wear 
resistive. 
It should be reasonably eco- 
nomical, both as to original cost 
and as to the cost of mainte- 
nance. 
It should provide the resiliency 
needed for the purpose for 
which it is used, yet have suf- 
ficient rigidity to provide a safe 
stable floor. 

The Cincinnati Board of Education 
“Manual for Architects” (1946) notes 


two additional factors: 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(1) ease of repair and replacement, 
including ease of matching col- 
ors; 

light reflection (25% to 35% 
desirable, if attainable at reason- 
able cost without sacrifice of 
other desired qualities). 


(2) 


Floor Maintenance 


The problems of maintenance are a 
large factor in the selection of school 
flooring. These problems occupied a 
large place in the thinking of the ex- 
perts who have recorded their selec- 
tions in the Connecticut School Build- 
ing Code and other manuals of this 
type. There is room for difference of 
opinion. Many who have had but 
little trouble in the maintenance of 
terrazzo floors, will favor their use in 
many more areas than has been indi- 
cated. Terrazzo is probably the most 
attractive of all the artificial masonry 
floors. It is durable, and offers many 
possibilities in color combinations. If 
a good bond is not obtained, the ter- 
razzo floor is apt to split and crack, and 
it is susceptible to disintegration from 
acids, subject to efflorescence and 
blooming, and demands great skill in 
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the application of hardeners or seals. 
Magnesite floors are not used exten- 
sively in school buildings; they are 
subject to the same hazards as terrazzo 
and concrete floors and are less resis- 
tant to wear. Concrete serves well as 
a subfloor for wood, mastic, linoleum, 
and terrazzo floors, and many prefer 
concrete as a floor surface in corridors, 
on stairs, and in toilet rooms. The 
common objection against a concrete 
floor surface is that, without proper 
care, it becomes ugly and rough with 
many surface checks and pits or holes. 
A correct mixture, with proper finish- 
ing and curing, gives a concrete floor 
of excellent quality that finds favor 
with many. But the custodian must 
avoid acid cleaners and strong bleach- 
ing agents and oils. 

The availability of materials in a 
given district often determines the 
choice. This is particularly true in 
the field of wood flooring. Thus, oak 
floors are used in many schools in the 
central part of the United States. Oak 
gives a hard floor that resists wear and, 
if quarter-sawed, presents an attractive 
appearance. The tendency of some 
oak to splinter along the edges brings 
it into disfavor in some instances. 
Many builders will refuse to use oak if 
hard maple is available. Thisis a type 
of flooring that cleans easily, polishes 
under wear, and resists indentations. 
The Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Association is a safe guide in the choice 
of the various grades of maple. Still 
other builders prefer beech or birch, 
and instance the fact that these dense 
woods wear well and are attractive in 
appearance. Of the softer woods, 
pine, fir, and spruce are most used for 
school floors, but we do not expect 
them to wear or resist stains as well as 
the hard woods. Preservation and 
surface treatment play a large part in 
the quality of service these softer 


woods (including soft maple) give 
under prevailing conditions in the 
educational laboratory that we call the 
modern school. Architects will seldom 
recommend wood block floors or 
pressed wood floors, but if properly in- 
stalled and cared for, they present 
many advantages and effect a true 
economy. 

It is easily understood why Vermont, 
Tennessee, and Georgia favor marble 
in those school areas where it can be 
used to advantage. Its use is indi- 
cated for lobbies, corridors, and stair- 
ways, but its cost and maintenance 
hazards militate against its choice in 
areas distant from the quarries. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention traver- 
tine, a porous straw-colored stone 
found in some of the Western States, 
and slate floors, seldom found, are not 
recommended for schools. 


Flooring for Special Areas 


Tile floors lend themselves readily to 
the decorative effect desired in lobbies 
and entryways. The Connecticut 
floor covering plan records that ceramic 
tile is preferred for school kitchens, 
locker and shower rooms, slop sink 
closets, toilets and washrooms, and the 
swimming pool. It is deemed worthy 
of consideration in a number of other 
areas. The hard impervious surface 
and the color possibilities of ceramic 
tile account for its popularity. The 
faience tiles are used primarily for 
decorative effect, while glazed and un- 
glazed tiles are found suitable for stair 
risers and treads. The red quarry 
tile, not so attractive but cheaper than 
the others, rivals them in service. The 
problems of maintenance of tile floors 
are not beyond the competence of a 
skilled custodian. 

Composition floors such as rubber, 
linoleum, cork, and mastic or asphalt, 
are superior in the very desirable 
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FLOOR COVERING PLAN 
Note: x denotes typeof floor 3 ) s 5 a] o 
suitable for consider- St] 3 Rs a 3 3 |e 
ution. Rel acl BSS} Ele ssl] ge] fA] 8 
os ® @Q «et o@ °o “ | © D «ri i?) 
X denotes type preferred. mol <a] oO O}fHA lee] & |] oe] = 
Administration Fooms x x Xx x x 
Art & Prawine Rooms Xx “Re x x 
Auditorium & Assembly Roon x x x x | Xx x 
Stace 
Dressing Rooms " Xx Sie x x 
Projection Booth xX x x 
Boiler l:oom x 
Cefeteria x x x X x x x 
Classrooms & activity kooms x Suk De x x 
Coal Vault . xX 
Conference kooms X x X x x 
Conservatory xX X x 
Corridors .& Foyers x x x pa = x x 
lomestic Science x x xX x x x 
Entrance Vestibules X x 
[Fan & Engine Rooms x x x 
Gymnasium x x x x X 
Health Rooms = Nurse X x x x x 
indergarten x x TZ X 
Kitchen (service) y xX } X 
Labs. = General & Physics xX Ss Se x x 
Chemistry & Biology x zk x x = x 
Library xX x p xX 
Locker & Shower Rooms x +4 
Music Rooms X x X = po 
Play Rooms x x xX x x 
Rest Rooms X Zi x x 
Sewing Rooms X = 3 2 x x 
Slop Sink Closets X X xX 
iSocial Rooms X ree: x 
torerooms Xx Xx x x| 
Toilets & ‘\ashrooms X X 
Shops-iiood, Print, Electric,etc. x X 
Auto,Machine, Metal, ctc. x x 
Foundry Properly prepared dirt floor 
Stairs & Landings X X x x 
Swimming Pool x X 
Work Rooms (teachers) z = 5 = x x 






































characteristic of resiliency. Our floor 
covering plan indicates the areas in 
which the various types are preferred; 
a study of this plan reveals that, while 
linoleum and asphalt tile are the great 
favorites, cork, rubber tile, and wood 
are usually listed with them as ‘suitable 
for consideration.”’ It must be noted 
that the linoleum floor coverings recom- 
mended for schools are those known as 
battleship and inlaid; there is a 
cheaper linoleum with an asphalt base 
that we do not recommend. 


The school builder of to-day is for- 
tunate in having the recorded wisdom 
of experience to guide him in the solu- 
tion of many problems in school con- 
struction. This is particularly true 
when he comes to the important matter 
of selecting flooring materials. In this 
area he may rest confident that the ex- 
perts have carefully weighed the fac- 
tors of cost and ease of maintenance as 
well as suitability of preferred ma- 
terials for the school activities thev are 
designed to serve. 




















The Priest and Study Z 


By ANSELM LACOMARA, C.P. 


“Love is blind’’ is an oft-quoted, 
familiar expression; but it is not quite 
true. Rather should we say that the 
human will, whose function is to love, is 
blind. The will needs the light of rea- 
son if it is to function at all. Without 
knowledge there can be no love. 
Knowledge is a prerequisite for love. 
The universal truth of this axiom of 
philosophy and common sense is 
apparent as soon as the statement is 
made. People instinctively act upon 
it and direct their actions towards 
what they conceive of as good. It may 
be only an apparent good; but none the 
less, because it appeals to them as 
good, they direct their energies to- 
wards the attainment of it. The 
greater the goodness, the more intense 
the love; but... only when the 
goodness is perceived by the practical 
judgment of the intellect. It is the 
duty of the mind to learn the truth and 
goodness of things in order that the 
will may love what is truly good. 

Oddly enough, as concerns the great- 
est good, God, and the greatest of our 
loves, the love of God, men all too 
often overlook this necessity for knowl- 
edge. Great emphasis is placed upon 
the service which the individual owes 
to God, and too little on the knowledge 
of God which man must possess. The 
love of God is the greatest treasure of 
the human soul, and service of God 
will follow upon love for Him; but 
neither love nor service can be achieved 
without knowledge of God. And for 
man the ordinary way to obtain knowl- 
edge is by study. The purpose of 


study, especially for the priest, is to 
acquire a better knowledge of God in 
order to attain to a deeper love for Him 
and greater profit for souls. 

Therefore, the priest should give 
serious consideration to the sanctifying 
power of study. For study will deepen 
his knowledge of God, help him to love 
God more devotedly and serve God 
and the neighbor more generously. If 
the priest uses study with an eye to the 
supernatural profit to be gained in its 
pursuit, then one of the chief duties of 
his state in life will become an instru- 
ment of sanctity for himself and others. 

We may define study as the endeavor 
to learn by means of mental applica- 
tion—the application of oneself to the 
acquisition of knowledge. If we ex- 
amine study in the light of this defini- 
tion, it is at once apparent that study 
is one of the most uplifting occupations 
to which one may devote oneself. 
For study is, above all things else, a 
truly human occupation, in the sense 
that it is an occupation of the soul, the 
exercise of the mind. Study is the 
bringing of the intellect to bear upon 
the unsolved problems which confront 
it. It is the human intellect’s quest for 
truth. This conscious use of his power 
to think, in contradistinction to his at 
times dormant ability to think, ele- 
vates a man because it brings into play 
the noblest faculty of his soul, the 
mind. 

The fact that study isa humanizing 
influence flows from the very nature of 
man. Man, according to the classic 
definition of the philosophers, is a ra- 
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tional animal. That specific quality of 
“being rational’ elevates man to an 
astounding height over his fellow- 
treatures of the material world. It 
makes him in truth the lord of the 
world. Because of this quality there is 
none other like him upon the earth. To 
him alone belongs the faculty of recog- 
nizing a cause as a cause, an effect as 
an effect. He alone can perceive the 
intimate and often complex relation- 
ships between those same causes and 
effects. Man alone, of all creatures on 
earth, is able to conceive an idea and 
develop that idea, by study, into a 
system of thought and action. Man 
alone can evolve and activate a philos- 
ophy of life. 

We must add, however, that man’s 
most human activity frequently re- 
sults in much that is inhuman. It is 
precisely because of his ability to think 
that man can do more harm to the 
world than all conceivable animal 
creation. We shoot a mad dog. An 
elephant that runs amok is destroyed. 
Not so, however, the man whose mind 
has run amok and spewed forth a false 
philosophy. The evil he has done will 
continue from generation to genera- 
tion. In this connection we have but 
to recall Voltaire’s scepticism and 
Hegel’s evolution through thesis, an- 
tithesis and synthesis. The former 
brought about a breakdown in faith 
and morality. The latter gave us 
Marx and Engels, Hitler and Stalin, 
Nazism and Communism—and the 
present-day result is a shattered world. 
The mind of man is a potent force 
either for good or for evil. 

Man’s mind will be a force for good 
only when it is directed towards the 
truth. When a man realizes his mental 
limitations and uses his intellect to dis- 
cover objective truth, then and only 
then is he genuinely rational. In re- 


jecting the purely subjective, the “‘it 
seems to me” attitude, a person begins 
to live a healthy mental life. Real 
knowledge is truth; for real knowledge 
consists in knowing things as they are, 
not as they seem to be. The mind, 
because its object is the essence of 
things, breaks beyond the limits of 
self and make its own all things it 
contemplates. Thus, it throbs not 
only with that life which is its own, but 
also with the life of all things in the uni- 
verse. 


Study a Part of Priest’s Vocation 


Now, if this be true of the philo- 
sophically natural man, the man sec- 
tionalized by the textbooks, what shall 
we say of the priest, whose mind by 
virtue of his vocation should be at- 
tuned to knowledge which is divine? 
The power to think and to study that 
which is of nature makes a man truly 
human. The power to think and to 
study that which is of God can and 
should make a priest truly God-like. 
Most certainly no one can know the 
mind of God; but of all men the priest 
is certainly in a position to know it bet- 
ter than anyone else. Indeed he must! 
He is signed as God’s minister. He is 
commissioned to speak in God’s name; 
and therefore it devolves upon him, 
ex officio, to procure the requisite 
knowledge. If the priest will use his 
opportunities to study, not only with 
the mind but also with the heart, he 
will attain to a wondrous union with 
God, and his soul will become a clear, 
fresh channel by which the grace of 
God will pour into other souls. 

“The priest,’ says Pius XI, “‘even 
among the absorbing tasks of his 
charge, and ever with a view to it, 
should continue his theological studies 
with unremitting zeal. The knowledge 
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acquired at the seminary is indeed a 
sufficient foundation with which to 
begin; but it must be grasped more 
thoroughly, and perfected by an ever- 
increasing knowledge and understand- 
ing of the sacred sciences. Herein is 
the source of effective preaching and of 
influence over the souls of others’ 


(Encyclical Letter, ‘Ad Catholici 
Sacerdotii’” December 20, 1935). 
However, no food comes from an 


empty larder; no money comes from 
an empty vault; no treasure comes 
from an empty strong box. Nemo 
dat quod non habet. If the study 
mentioned by his late Holiness is to 
produce the desired effect in the souls 
of others, it must produce fruit first of 
all in the soul of the priest himself. 
The good effects of study will not be 
lacking either for the priest or for souls 
if study is supernaturalized. When 
study itself is made an act of virtue, 
when the object of study is God and 
the things of God, when the purpose of 
study is the spiritual profit of souls, 
then the ‘‘knowledge and understand- 
ing of the sacred sciences’ will become 
“the source of effective preaching and 
of influence over the souls of others.” 
The priest can supernaturalize the 
physical labor of study by regarding 
study for what it truly is, a heritage 
from Adam’s sin. All too often we are 
prone to forget our condition when it 
comes to the matter of intellectual 
pursuits. Our minds are spiritual, and 
therefore somewhat angelic; but our 
mode of acquiring knowledge is any- 
thing but angelic. We have not the 
gift of infused knowledge. When our 
first parents gained the knowledge of 
good and evil, they lost for themselves 
and for us the power of reasoning 
accurately without fear of error. 
Knowledge comes to us slowly and 
painfully. Our darkened intellects 


attain to truth with difficulty. Our 
processes of inductive and deductive 
reasoning have been slowed down. 
The threat of falling into error haunts 
us continually. Impatience prods us 
forward with unwise haste. A ten- 
dency to pride deceives us into believ- 
ing that we have mastered some part 
of knowledge, whereas often the fact of 
the matter is that we have absorbed 
merely a few half-digested thoughts. 
And the mind filled with half-digested 
thoughts is a fertile breeding ground 
for half-baked ideas. 

There is no such thing as a short cut 
to true learning. It is a slow plodding 
advance to the citadel of truth. Pa- 
tient study is essential. This means 
hard work. It means labor and strain, 
humiliation and _ self-discipline; it 
means, in short, penance and asceti- 
cism. The priest who diligently ap- 
plies to study cannot fail to deepen his 
spiritual life if he makes of study a 
salutary act of expiation and mortifica- 
tion. The discipline of the mind must 
lead to discipline of the imagination 
and the senses. Who shall deny the 
value of such discipline in the building 
up of the spiritual man? Diligent 
application to study on the part of the 
priest will foster in his soul the virtues 
of humility, patience and prudence; 
for he will soon learn his limitations, 
and pace his mind and his body accord- 
ingly. He will become circumspect as 
a result of his more vital powers of 
observation and penetration. The 
soul of the studious priest cannot but 
expand under influence of this charac- 
ter. 

Study, to be fruitful in a spiritual 
way, must be supernaturalized accord- 
ing to its object also. The object of a 
priest’s study must be God and the 
things of God, and all things else as 
they relate to God—in other words, 
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sacred theology. Herein are contained 
those treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge which lead to admiration, love and 
service of God. Daily contact, by 
study, with the essence, infinite per- 
fection and attributes of God will spur 
the priest on to greater efforts at ren- 
dering his own soul God-like. God is 
the source of all holiness, and we be- 
come holy only in so far as we approach 
His divine standard. A more intimate 
knowledge of God shows us more 
clearly just what that divine standard 
is. The knowledge of what we are 
about and what we are seeking puts us 
well on the way to the achievement of 
our desire. But we will never experi- 


ence the thrill of desire fulfilled unless 


we direct our mental energies towards a 
knowledge of that alone which can 
fulfill them, God. 


Supernaturalized Study 


The truths of theology, pondered 
over so laboriously during the semi- 
nary course, can now supply the priest 
with food for leisurely thought. The 
doctrines of the Incarnation and Re- 
demption should ravish the soul of the 
priest; for he, by his priesthood, is the 
living instrument by which these out- 
pourings of divine wisdom and mercy 
are made effective to men of this age. 
The teaching of the Church on the 
Blessed Trinity, sanctification, divine 
grace and the divine indwelling should 
impress him with a sense of his dignity 
as a son of God and temple of the Holy 
Spirit. Sacramental theology, espe- 
cially that which concerns itself with the 
Holy Eucharist and the Holy Mass and 
Holy Orders, is well calculated to 
bring home to him that his ministry is 
the extension of Christ in time and 
space. To the priest has been en- 
trusted in great measure the spiritual 


riches procured for mankind by the 
death of the Son of God. If the priest 
dwells lovingly on these mysteries of 
our holy faith, savoring them with 
mind and heart, his soul will dilate 
under the influence of divine grace, and 
he will be in truth what he is so aptly 
called, ‘‘another Christ.” 

Again, the priest must supernatu- 
ralize his study according to its purpose: 
“|. . every high priest taken from 
among men is appointed for men in the 
things pertaining to God” (Heb., v. 1). 
A priest’s life is not his own. His life 
belongs to those whom God has en- 
trusted to his care. The ideal of self- 
less service is one of the brightest 
glories of the Catholic priesthood, 
admitted and praised even by those 
who will have no part of the Church. 
To the clouded mind the priest must 
bring light; to the tired heart he must 
bring solace; to the spiritually starved 
he must break the bread of doctrine. 
Therefore, the purpose of his studies. 
should be subordinated to the high 
station he has among men as teacher, 
physician, father and friend. 

To meet the requirements of his 
office the priest needs a large share of 
the charity of Christ. His studies are 
bound to embrace, not what he likes, 
but what his people need. This calls 
for self-sacrifice. Intellectual curios- 
ity, even though well ordered according 
to individual taste, personal intellec- 
tual perfection and human culture 
(things fine in themselves), must be 
relegated to a position of minor im- 
portance in a priest’s life. He is the 
ambassador of Christ. His lips are 
consecrated to the enunciation of the 
truth of Christ. He must be able to 
maintain Christ’s standing by giving 
solid reasons and arguments for the 
truths he utters in Christ’s name. The 
day is past when the word of the priest 
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was law for the Catholic. To-day the 
priest must not only state the truth; 
he must also prove at least the reason- 
ableness of it. He of all men must be 
prepared to give a reason for the faith 
which is in him. ‘‘The lips of the 
priest shall keep knowedge, and they 
shall seek the law at his mouth” (Mal., 
ii. 7). When the priest sacrifices him- 
self in study for the good of others, he 
is following close in the footsteps of the 
Great Priest, Christ Jesus. Like 
Christ, he is to others the way, the 
truth and the life. He takes on the 
gentle likeness of Christ, to whom not 
even death was too great a price to pay 
for the salvation of souls. 

‘ The priest, then, who devotes him- 
self within the limits of his circum- 
stances to this supernatural, virtuous 
study, will be a keen instrument in the 
hands of God. When he exercises his 
power over the Real Body of Christ, 
his faith, enlightened by study and 
the knowledge of divine things, will be 
living and active. Because of this, his 
rdle of mediator between God and man 
will be the more efficacious. Being 
more acceptable to God, he cannot fail 
to be of more profit to men. His 
‘personal holiness will incline the divine 
mercy to lend a willing ear to his 
pleas. His personal fervor will derive 
more abundant grace for those to 
whom he ministers. 

When the priest exercises his power 
over the Mystical Body of Christ, his 
mind, at home with God and the things 
of God, will judge rightly and direct 
prudently. His preaching will be a 
solid exposition of the dogmas by 
which men must live. His administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, particularly 
Penance, will not be a routine task, but 
a conscious application of the saving 
Blood of Christ restoring men to their 
rightful place in the household of God. 


His advice to souls will not be based on 
human prudence nor given in words of 
human wisdom; still less will his 
priestly ministry degenerate into the 
practice of psychology. He will fashion 
his advice and direction in accordance 
with the norms of divine wisdom, and 
speak with the knowledge which comes 
from spiritual discernment. The whole 
personality of such a priest will reflect 
the character of Christ and draw souls 
to higher things. He, like Paul, may 
say in all humility: ‘Be imitators of 
me as I am of Christ’’ (I Cor., xi. 1). 

We must never forget that Christ 
Himself was most insistent upon 
knowledge in His disciples. The ex- 
ample of Christ’s interrogation of 
Peter at Cesarea Philippi should 
strike our minds with its significance. 
“Now Jesus, having come into the 
district of Cesarea Philippi, began to 
ask His disciples, saying: ‘Who do 
men say the Son of Manis?’ But they 
said: ‘Some say, John the Baptist; 
and others, Elias; and others, Jere- 
mias, or one of the prophets.’ He said 
to them: ‘But who do you say that I 
am?’ Simon Peter answered and said: 
‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
Living God.’ Then Jesus answered 
and said: ‘Blessed art thou, Simon-bar- 
Jona, for flesh and blood has not re- 
vealed this to thee, but My Father in 
heaven. And I say to thee: Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build My Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it’’’ (Matt., 
xvi. 13-18). Our Blessed Lord de- 
manded that there be in Peter knowl- 
edge of the truth before He rewarded 
Peter with the Pontificate. 

Likewise did Christ condemn for 
culpable ignorance of the truth. ‘And 
when He drew near and saw the city, 
He wept over it, saying: ‘If thou 
hadst known, in this thy day, even 
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thou, the things that are for thy 
peace. But now they are hidden from 
thy eyes. For days will come upon 
thee when thy enemies will throw up a 
rampart about thee, and shut thee in on 
every side, and will dash thee to the 
ground and thy children within thee, 
and will not leave in thee one stone 
upon another because thou hast not 
known the time of thy visitation’ ”’ 
(Luke, xix. 41-44). Our Blessed 
Redeemer, even though grief-stricken 
to the shedding of tears, did not hesi- 
tate to condemn His own Holy City. 
He rejected her, not because she had 
refused to love Him, but “because 
she had not known the time of her visi- 
tation.” In like manner may Christ 
direct towards the intellectually sloth- 
ful priest the castigation of Osee (iv. 
6): ‘Because thou has rejected knowl- 
ege, I will reject thee that thou shalt 
not do the office of priesthood to Me.”’ 

These are terrible words to come 
from the mouth of God. Yet, every 
one of us is capable of deserving them. 
The honest priest will admit that he 
does not spend the time at his disposal 
for study. The ordinary day of our 
average priest is a busy one, taken up 
as it is with the manifold and complex 
duties of modern life. The organiza- 
tion of a modern parish is highly geared 
to meet the needs of our people. City 
parishes may have institutions at- 
tached to them, and these require time 
for care. But even in the midst of all 
this activity there still remains a por- 
tion of the day which leaves the priest 
free to follow his own devices. There 
still remains a portion of each week 
when the priest is free from all activity 
and parochial duties. I know of no 
diocesan statute which demands that 
this time be spent in recreation. 
Neither are there decrees of Religious 
Institutes to the same effect. Each of 


us must admit that, if we want to 
study, we can find the necessary time 
to do so. Each of us must admit that 
we should study more than we do. 

Christ, Eternal Truth, requires a 
knowledge of the truth from those who 
would follow Him, because He has set 
us the example. ‘‘He completely con- 
secrated His whole self to the mission 
bestowed on Him by God, that urgent 
duty of making known to men what 
God had charged Him to say.... It 
was to fulfill this errand that He willed 
to die, and He was the first to accept 
death at the hands of His own people 
for the moral and religious truths He 
was commissiéned to proclaim.” (M. 
J. Lagrange, O.P., “The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ,’”’ Vol. II, p. 312, English 
Dominican Translation, Newman 
Book Shop, Westminster, Md.). 


Bearing Witness to the Truth 


The priest is another Christ. The 
priest is the witness to the moral and 
religious truths Christ died to pro- 
claim. Christ was a martyr to the 
truth in order that mankind might 
worship God in spirit and in truth. 
His divine and inspiring life must ever 
remain the model and standard of true 
priestly zeal for souls. Christ may 
never demand that we lay down our 
lives in testimony to the truth; but He 
does demand, and has every right to 
expect, that His ministers apply them- 
selves to the acquisition of godly wis- 
dom for the good of souls—their own 
souls and the souls of others. Let 
every priest take unto himself the 
words of Paul to Timothy (II Tim., 
ii. 15): ‘Use every care to present 
thyself to God as a man approved, a 
worker who cannot be ashamed, rightly 
handling the word of truth....’’ The 
priest who zealously applies himself to 
study for supernatural motives will 
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sanctify himself and work eternal good 
for souls. The industrious use of his 
talents for the good of the Kingdom 
and the building up of the Body of 
Christ will merit for the priest an 
ineffable reward from the Priest-King, 
Jesus Christ, “‘who has become for us 
God-given Wisdom”’ (I Cor., i. 30). 
His Holiness, Pius XII, gloriously 
reigning, has sounded the call to priests 
in the following deathless words: “An 
expression has been invented: ‘anemia 
of the religious life.’ It resounds like 
a cry of alarm. This anemia among 
all classes, both among the learned and 
the manual workers alike, must be 


attributed primarily to an ignorance of 
spiritual matters which is at times al- 
most complete. This ignorance must 
be grappled with, extirpated and con- 
quered. Such a task falls primarily on 
the clergy, and for this reason We im- 
plore Our Venerable Brethren in the 
Episcopate to leave nothing undone so 
that priests fully satisfy such a grave 
obligation” (Address to Men’s Unit of 
Italian Catholic Action, September 7, 
1947). 

We, the priests of to-day, can an- 
swer the “cry of alarm” by devoting 
ourselves wholeheartedly to the acqui- 
sition of the truth. 











Detroit Trains Its Own Organists 


By JoserH MiIcHAUD 


In an effort to meet the musical 
demands of the Archdiocese of Detroit 
and wishing to conform to the edicts of 
Holy Mother Church, as outlined by 
Pius X in his Motu Proprio to ‘‘support 
and promote in the best possible way 
the higher schools of sacred music,” 
Edward Cardinal Mooney wrote 4 
letter early in 1940 to Father E. J. 
Majeske, Director of the Archdiocesan 
Organists’ Guild, in which he declared: 
“The importance of suitable and ap- 
proved music for the proper rendition 
of the Liturgy cannot be overempha- 
sized. ... A necessary and effective 
means to accomplish this purpose 
would be the founding of a school in 
which organ music is taught according 
to the principles and standards of the 
Church.” 

Not until the Fall of 1943 was the 
time considered auspicious for the 
execution of this order of His Emi- 
nence. Thenthe Directorsof the Pales- 
trina Foundation of Detroit established 
the Palestrina Institute of Music to 
provide musically talented young men 
of the archdiocese with an apportunity 
for training in the specialized art of the 
organist and choirmaster. 

The Institute offers private instruc- 
tion in piano, organ and voice, and 
teaches its students to train and pre- 
side over the choir and at the organ 
during divine services. Now in its 
fifth year, it holds fifteen classes a 
week, comprising Music History and 
Appreciation, Theory, Harmony, 
Sacred Composition, Liturgy, Chant, 
Polyphony, Choral Methods, Choral 


Conducting and Group Singing. Par- 
ticipation in the Palestrina Institute 
Chorus is obligatory. These classes 
and private instruction are imparted 
by a faculty of thirteen competent 
instructors, six priests and seven lay- 
men, each a thoroughly trained and 
practising musician himself. 

The smooth functioning of the Insti- 
tute is in the capable hands of its 
Director, Father Edward J. Majeske, a 
musician of sterling qualifications and 
no less an organizer and leader of men. 
Under his wise guidance, the Palestrina 
Institute of Music has come through 
its fourth year with notable progress. 

The opening year was intended to be 
an experimental one, and was just 
that. Untold hours of planning and 
discussion went into the molding of 
policy and setting up of the syllabi. 
Our immediate aim at the time of 
founding the school was to produce fair 
substitute organists to relieve the acute 
shortage in the archdiocese, which, like 
so many others, was bereft of its organ- 
ists, whom the draft and war plants 
had absorbed. The Institute’s pur- 
pose was not then and is not now the 
development of concert virtuosi. 

We began with high school students, 
and twelve boys were selected in a 
competitive examination (which inci- 
dentally has become an annual affair) ; 
the two winners, who are given free 
scholarships served more or less in the 
capacity of musical guinea pigs for our 
first year. A serious handicap is one 
of time limitation. Some of the stu- 
dents come considerable distances, and 
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in Detroit, a city unequalled in post- 
war production and travel congestion, 
this problem is further aggravated. 
The boys who attend regular classes in 
their own schools and aye scattered 
over a wide area of the city and sub- 
urbs (one student travelling sixty 
miles to and from our classes), cannot 
reach Sacred Heart Seminary (where 
the Institute’s classes are held) before 
four o’clock. And since they must 
present themselves on another day for 
their private instructions, only two 
classes weekly are feasible. One can 
readily see that the problem of produc- 
ing fair substitute organists under such 
conditions was not a simple one. 


What the Institute Has Accomplished 


It is said however, that ‘‘the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating.”’ 
Nine of our boys are already engaged 
as full-time organists; fourteen are 
working at part-time duties. All have 
served during the past four summers in 
several parishes, relieving the regular 
organists during their vacations. 

That the progress of the undertaking 
has been gratifying to Cardinal Mooney 
becomes apparent in his willingness to 
provide the Institute with whatever 
funds it requires. Those of the Pales- 
trina Institute are well aware of their 
good fortune in possessing a patron as 
generous and progressive as Cardinal 
Mooney, who believes that a church 
organist is worthy of his hire, and who 
translates his belief into practical 
action. It would seem likely that 
eventually a full-time school ( a real 
Schola Cantorum, where students will 
receive regular academic courses, along 
with their musical training) will be 
more than just a dream. 

In our second year we decided to 
include seventh and eighth grade boys, 
because we saw the need of getting our 


students earlier. Our current year’s 
enrollment is fifty boys. The experi- 
ence has been that class vocal and 
instrumental instruction is inadequate. 
One might be inclined to question the 
expense of thirteen instructors for 
fifty students. However, the aim is to 
give the maximum possible individual 
attention to the student, and, inas- 
much as the after-school hours impose 
certain obvious limitations, we must 
maintain a large faculty to attain this 
aim. 

The year’s tuition for the student is 
only $60, which amounts to two dollars 
a week. The Foundation subsidizes 
the balance. It is estimated that each 
student costs the Foundation approxi- 
mately $150a year. In addition to the 
advantage of this scholorship aid, the 
students are given free tickets to many 
outstanding musical events which take 
place in Detroit, for which gifts the 
Foundation also foots the bill. A 
number of artists are engaged for con- 
certs at the Institute, which concerts 
are free to the student. 

This year two concerts by the stu- 
dents are planned; one is to be given 
at the Detroit Institute of Arts, whose 
magnificent concert organ will be 
played by a world-renowned organist 
as guest artist. 

One may be interested in asking if 
the diocesan clergy lend their full 
moral support to such a project. 
More and more pastors call upon 
Father Majeske’s ‘‘Clearing-House”’ 
when in need of a permanent or sub- 
stitute organist. Likewise a great 
many organists in the diocese seek 
their substitutes at our office exclu- 
sively. 

The faculty believes its biggest 
problem is going to be the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive curriculum, 
which will reasonably graduate a boy 
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in five years. I mean “graduate”’ in 
the sense that he may be furnished with 
a certificate verifying he is a liturgical 
organist, not just a dilettante, but a 
man trained in organ technique and 
voice culture—an organist and choir- 
master who has the taste and ability to 
perform and direct the Chant, polyph- 
ony, and approved types of modern 
sacred composition. But, above all 
this, the graduate must be a musical 
scholar imbued with an appetite for 
further advanced study, and one who 
gives every evidence of due reverence 
and loyalty to his Church and God. 
At the present time we are discussing 


the possibility of “post-graduate” years 
for those of our students who have 
completed the original five-year plan. 
Beginning in November we are also 
adding evefiing classes for adult or- 
ganists of the archdiocese. 

If the Institute succeeds in its goal, 
we feel it will produce truly liturgical 
organists who will not concern them- 
selves more about their income than 
their art, and yet, on the other hand 
whose knowledge and ability will de- 
mand the recognition of a professional 
income, sufficient to eliminate their 
fretting about baby’s shoes or the 
sheriff. 











Answers to Questions 


Is Canon 1127 Applicable to This 


Case? 
Question: I present a hypothetical 
case: a Catholic man married a girl 


baptized in the Congregationalist 
church with a dispensation from the 
impediment of mixed religion only and 
before a priest and two witnesses. 
The allegation is that the consent is 
invalid, but a preliminary investiga- 
tion does not show more than a du- 
bious defective consent. . Could this 
marriage be declared null and void 
under Canon 1127? SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: If the Congregationalist 
baptism is at least dubious and the 
doubt is insoluble, there is no room 
for the application of Canon 1127, 
because that Canon applies only when 
there is a certainly non-sacramental 
marriage and where the privilege of 
faith is at stake. However, there is a 
very real chance that, if that Congre- 
gationalist baptism were investigated, 
it would be found presumptively in- 
valid. In that case we have a Catholic 
marrying an unbaptized person with- 
out a dispensation from the impedi- 
ment of disparity of cult. I might 
mention that three summers ago I 
was asked to write a brief by a priest 
in an Eastern diocese on a case where a 
convert Congregationalist had been 
married to an unbaptized woman since 
1918, proving the invalidity of the 
Congregationalist baptism because 
conferred according to the Congrega- 
tionalist ‘‘Book of Service,’’ an hereti- 
cal ritual. The baptizing minister 
and several other ministers in the same 
vicinity filled in a questionnaire, all 
admitting that the ‘“Book of Service’’ 
is followed in baptizing, and that this 


“Book of Service’? makes children’s 
baptism a mere dedication and the 
baptism of adults a symbol of their 
regeneration effected by the personal 
faith of the recipient. The local 
Ordinary allowed the Pauline Privilege 
to be used in the case, because the 
baptism was construed as presump- 
tively invalid, and therefore there was 
in effect merely a legitimate marriage. 

In the light of a Rescript of last 
Summer, if an investigation of this 
particular Congregationalist baptism 
showed it be presumptively invalid 
and if an investigation of the consent 
showed it solidly dubious, then, if the 
woman herself were coming into the 
faith and if the resumption of marital 
relations were humanly impossible, 
Canon 1127 could be applied as the 
shorter method of procedure; because 
if the disparity of cult petition were 
made, there would have to be at least 
the formal canonical trial under Canon 
1990, and on the objection of the 
defensor vinculi there might be a double 
trial with two like decisions. Further- 
more, this supposes not only that the 
woman was coming into the faith, but 
also that she was going to marry a 
Catholic. 


Baptist Minister Chary of 
Baptismal Questionnaire 


Question: I enclose a copy of the 
answers received from a Baptist min- 
ister in response to your questionnaire 
on baptismal practice. You will note 
that I took the liberty of changing 
the questions a bit and adding one or 
two questions demanding a concrete 
answer. In any event, the ministers 
will seldom give testimony to a priest— 
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nor indeed any testimony at all to be 
used by people who might identify 
them. Besides, they are seldom pre- 
cise in their answers. I suppose that 
it is the same the world over. For that 
reason I worded your Question 7 (a-c) 
to draw out the point that Baptist 
ministers regard a man as already a 
Christian before he is baptized, and 
regard baptism as a matter of precept 
only. 
TENNESSEE PRIEST. 
Answer: As to the filled in and 
signed questionnaire, while the min- 
ister did some hedging, still he ad- 
.mitted an informal heretical ritual of 
baptism; for the two items—the very 
postponing of baptism to the years of 
discretion and making the subject 
profess faith in Christ in order that 
baptism can symbolize the Christian 
character acquired already by faith— 
are in themselves an equivalent hereti- 
cal ritual of baptism. The minister 
confuses ritual with book. By that 
token the Masons would have no 
ritual. I would suggest that you con- 
sult my article on Baptist baptism in 
the February, 1931, issue of the Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical Review, and see how 
notoriously the Baptists exclude re- 
generation from their intention. That 
makes baptism as truly invalid as did 
the intention of the early Anglicans to 
exclude the power of sacrificing from 
priestly ordination. Notice the para- 
phrases signed by the Baptist ministers 
quoted in my article, and how clearly 
they exclude regeneration from the 
rite of baptism. I have never heard 
of a Baptist minister who did not 
clearly exclude regeneration from bap- 
tism, and positively intend symbolic, 
as opposed to regenerative, baptism. 


Lenten Ferial Masses 


Question: I want to promote interest 
in the Lenten ferial Masses in my 
parish. On the other hand, I want to 


do justice to the dead by giving them 
Requiems when they may be per- 
mitted. In such a “‘concursus’ of 
desires, which should I let prevail? I 
shall be very eager to get my people to 
use the Lenten Missal; and yet, if 
Saints’ days on the one hand and 
Requiem days on the other hand pre- 
vail, there will hardly be a ferial Mass 
throughout Lent in my church. 
SACERDOS FORSITAN SCRUPULOSUS. 


Answer: Regarding, first of all, the 
Saints’ days, there will be ample days 
on which to celebrate the Lenten ferial 
Mass. On all doubles and semi- 
doubles the choice is given of cele- 
brating the -Mass of the feast or of the 
ferial. Hence, on any of these days 
where the Conventual Mass does not 
oblige, the ferial Mass may be said. 

In the question of Requiem Masses, 
I wonder if the good of the parishioners 
in general does not take precedence 
over the mere desire of the color and of 
the Requiem Mass. Except for the 
Anniversary and Month’s Mind 
Masses, practically no one will ever 
stipulate in the arranging for the cele- 
bration of a Mass that the Mass must 
be a Requiem Mass proper. Hence, I 
would see no wrong in the priest having 
a Missa cantata in color, either ferial or 
festal, for the greater devotion of the 
congregation. This greater devotion 
would offset the accidental value of the 
proper Mass for the dead, and would 
doubtless bring the same measure of 
solace and succor to the dead. Some 
years ago the Holy See declared that 
those who enjoyed the indult of the 
privileged altar could apply it in 
Masses said in color. I feel that nearly 
all our people can be educated to the 
point where they would prefer the 
ordinary Mass sung for the dead to be 
either a ferial or a festal Mass. Other- 
wise, for an accident at best, they 
would seem to be interfering with the 
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widespread preference of many of the 
parishioners, especially where weekday 
Masses are well attended. 


Should the Legion of Decency Be 
Scrapped? 


Question: Let’s start a campaign to 
scrap the Legion of Decency. What 
fools we pastors (those who do stress 
the Legion of Decency) make of our- 
selves! On Sunday, January 4, I re- 
minded my people of their pledge, urg- 
ing them to remain away from the 
picture ‘‘Mom and Dad,”’ scheduled to 
be shown the following Thursday. 
Lo and behold! After Sunday copies of 
the enclosed ad were distributed. You 
may imagine the effect after the people 
read of the endorsement given the 
picture by eight priests, among whom 
are two Monsignori. Are these priests 
above the Legion of Decency? What 
explanation are we to give our people? 
What a farce! Pastors are asked to ad- 
minister the pledge; the Legion places 
a picture in Class ‘‘C,’’ and priests and 
Monsignori praise the the picture! 

PAROCHUS ERUBESCENS. 


Answer: After considering the facts 
in this case one can well understand 
the reasonableness of the pastor’s 
complaint and the necessity of adhering 
to the principles laid down by the 
Legion of Decency. Here is a pastor 
doing his conscientious duty of warning 
his flock to stay away from a motion 
picture which is nominatim placed on 
the condemned list by the National 
Council of the Legion of Decency. 
After taking the Legion Pledge and 
hearing the warning of their pastor in 
regard to a forthcoming picture in 
their community, these people return 
to their homes. During the week a 
four-page ad (mentioned above), like a 
tabloid, is circulated among the people. 
As usual, it contains a superabundance 
of ballyhoo regarding the picture, 
“Mom and Dad.” On the second page 
under a caption in large print we read: 


“Priests and Ministers Say.” What 
the ministers say is not our concern in 
this answer; it is what the priests say, 
and what they say is the formal ratio 
of the pastor’s jeremiad. Their words 
are so praiseworthy that a reader is 
inclined to grab his hat and coat and 
rush off at once to see this masterpiece 
of the motion picture industry. The 
sacerdotal statements run the gamut 
from faint praise to the highest 
laudations. In brief, this is a ‘‘must’’ 
picture. Evidently, such encomia did 
not impress the National Council of 
the Legion of Decency, for the picture 
“Mom and Dad” has been placed in 
class C (Condemned). 

After reading these endorsements 
one can readily understand the per- 
plexed state of the faithful, and the 
difficulty the pastor encounters in try- 
ing to explain the reason for such 
approbation. It is not easy to explain 
without compromising the clergy how 
eight priests, among whom are two 
Monsignori, can approve a picture 
which is condemned. For, with all due 
respect, the rating of the Legion must 
be upheld if any good is to be accom- 
plished. 

The above incident was most un- 
fortunate. It is hoped that in time the 
harm will be undone.. It does teach 
priests a salutary lesson in prudence, 
namely, that endorsements of pic- 
tures, especially in writing, should be 
given with the greatest discretion. 
The classification of the Legion of 
Decency must be upheld; otherwise, 
we are working at cross purposes. En- 
dorsements of pictures prior to the 
Legion’s rating should be governed by 


sound moral principles, and the rules 


laid down by the Legion Code can be 
obtained without much difficulty. 
From the results produced, the good in- 
fluence of the Legion in uplifting the 
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moral tone of motion pictures has been 
very great. Far from scrapping the 
Legion of Decency all Catholics, priests 
and laity, should by united codperation 
uphold and extend it. 


Priest Allowing Invalidly Married 
to Live Together 


Question: Under what circumstances 
may the priest permit a couple not 
properly married to continue to live 
together as brother and sister? Sup- 
pose the case in which Father John is 
asked to visit William, a sick man 
whose illness is of such type that it will 
probably carry him off in a few months. 
William, a Catholic never previously 
married, has entered into a civil union 
with Anna, a Catholic who had been 
previously married in the Church, and 
had lived with her husband several 
years. Now because of his sickness 
William calls for the priest. Under 
what conditions may the priest ad- 
minister the Sacraments to William? 
Supposing that William is given the 
rites of the Church, under what con- 
ditions may Anna also receive the 
Sacraments? 

SACERDOS EXPERIENTIA JUVENIS. 


Answer: If a priest encounters such 
a condition as that described above in 
the ordinary rounds of ministering to 
the sick in their homes, and the matter 
is of its nature public, the Ordinary 
alone can give this permission. The 
priest must then investigate the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and, if he feels 
that he must administer the Sacra- 
ments immediately, exact a promise 
from the sick person of doing whatever 
the Ordinary may decide must be done 
in this particular case. Then after the 
circumstances of the case have been 
presented to the Ordinary, it will be 
for him to decide whether the condi- 
tions are such that the couple may be 
permitted to continue to live together 
as brother and sister. 


If the fact is actually and privately 
hidden, the confessor can act if the 
reasons fully justify the declaration, 
saving the case reserved to the Holy 
See (cfr. HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
REVIEW, XLV, p. 859). 

The case is very different in regard 
to permitting Anna to receive the Sac- 
raments, where the fact of the invalid 
marriage is publicly known. If she is 
fully determined to abide by the deci- 
sion of the Ordinary in the case, and 
for the peace of her conscience wishes 
to be reconciled to the Church imme- 
diately, then she may be admitted to 
the Sacraments according to the judg- 
ment of the priest in the case. But 
here because of the circumstances in- 
volved there is the danger of disedifi- 
cation and scandal on the part of the 
faithful who might not know the fact 
of her repentance. Therefore, it would 
be desirable for her to receive the Sac- 
raments at a neighboring church, 
where she would not be known, in order 
to avoid the danger of scandal which is 
inherent in her present condition of 
life, until the matter may be adjusted, 
or the fact of her reconciliation may be- 
come publicly known. 


Worried over Generic Mass 
Intentions 


Question: Our office receives Mass 
intentions tor distribution from sources 
within and without our diocese. Fre- 
quently these intentions are given us 
under general headings—for instance, 
53 Pro defuncto, 27 Pro defuncta, 18 
Ad intentionem dantis. I know that 
sometimes those Masses listed under 
“‘defuncto”’ are not all for the same 
person, but that the one making up the 
list simply counted the number of 
Masses for deceased males and listed 
them all under the general heading, 
“Pro defuncto,” and followed the same 
method in listing the ‘Pro defuncta” 
and the ‘Ad intentionem dantis.” 
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In the list “‘Pro defuncto” there may be 
three for A, four for B, one for C, 
etc. I must distribute these Masses 
often in lotsof twenty-five to our priests. 
The priest who receives (e.g.) 25 Masses 
“Pro defuncto,”’ simply says 25 Masses 
for the intention ‘‘Prodefuncto.” The 
question has arisen in my mind: “In 
cases of this kind is the intention 
sufficiently specific to satisfy the ob- 
ligation?’ There is a definite ob- 
ligation to say three Masses for A, 
but in the passing of Mass intentions 
through several hands it is difficult to 
understand how any three Masses of 
the twenty-five said are specifically 
for A. Can you help me in my per- 
plexity? 

CANCELLARIUS. 


Answer: The point raised is a good 
one. I think that the intentions are 
validly discharged, since the priest 
giving the generic intentions seems to 
have always the will to say the given 
Masses in accordance with the wishes 
of the giver. Hence, the intention is 
fully discharged. Some might say 
that it is essentially discharged, but 
not integrally. I am inclined to say 
that it is not as fully discharged as it 
might be, because the more distinct 
the will of the celebrant of the Mass 
is, the more fully are the fruits of the 
Mass applied to the designated inten- 
tion. Hence, I think it advisable 
that even the names of the individual 
persons for whom the intentions are to 
be said should be sent to the priest 
celebrating the Masses. In that way 
there is an exquisite piece of charity 
exercised by the priest sending the 
Masses, and a fuller discharge of the in- 
tention by the priest saying the Masses. 
And may I say that I think the general 
practice of the Church—or should I 
say of many churchmen of all coun- 
tries?—of using only generic designa- 
tion is sufficient indication that these 
Masses are validly discharged? 


Catholic Witness at Protestant 
Marriage.—Catholics at Wedding 
Party of Excommunicated 
Catholic 


Questions: (1) What answer is a 
priest to give when a Catholic asks if 
he or she may stand as a witness to, 
or in the party of, a marriage of two 
Protestants before a minister: (a) in 
the church; (b) in the parsonage. 

(2) Is the excommunication, in- 
curred by a Catholic attempting 
a marriage before a minister, extended 
to other Catholics in the wedding 
party? 

PERPLEXUS. 


Answers: (1) If there is sufficient 
reason, such assistance is not forbidden 
in itself, unless there be a diocesan 
prohibition to the contrary. This 
supposes, of course, that scandal is 
avoided; or there is sufficient reason 
to permit the unavoidable scandal. 

(2) For a validly married Catholic 
to attempt a civil marriage is declared 
a case of excommunication by the 
Third Council of Baltimore; and it 
includes the witnesses to the marriage. 
But by common law a Catholic at- 
tempting marriage before a minister is 
alone excommunicated. Nothing pre- 
vents, of course, diocesan law bringing 
the witnesses to the marriage under the 
same penalty of excommunication, 
and even those of the wedding party 
proper. Again the natural law itself 
would forbid a Catholic to assist 
even in a social capacity at a non- 
Catholic marriage that is notoriously 
invalid. Mere civil a’sistance might 
be permitted if the party is free to 
marry under the laws of the State; 
for civil assistance, properly speaking, 
doesn’t lend approval to the thing done. 


Everyone Thought She Was a 
Catholic, But She Wasn’t 


Questions: Thomas, a parish priest, 
just previous to marrying a couple 
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whom he believes to be Catholics, is 
told by the groom that the bride is 
really not a Catholic, although every- 
body thinks she is, because she has 
always attended Catholic services. 
There is no time to approach the 
bishop, and everything is prepared for 
the marriage; so Thomas dispenses, 
and in the stress of the moment neg- 
lects to secure the prescribed mixed 
marriage guarantees. (1) Is a mixed 
marriage forbidden merely by ecclesi- 
astical law? (2) Who has the power to 
dispense, and under what conditions? 
(3) Was the dispensation in the case 
validly and licitly granted? If not, 
what must Thomas do? 

ILLINOIS PRIEST. 


Answers: (1) A disparity of cult or 
mixed religion marriage is forbidden 
by divine law while the danger to the 
faith remains; nor can the Church 
dispense, since she is not empowered 
to dispense from the divine law. And 
the Church forbids all such marriages 
until there is juridical evidence of an 
absence of danger and then she dis- 
penses. The proper guarantees, how- 
ever, need not be in writing for valid- 
ity. 

(2) Of course, in ordinary cases only 
the bishop or his delegate, salvatis 
salvandis, can dispense validly; but in 
extraordinary cases all those men- 
tioned in the Canons beginning with 


Canon 1044 can validly dispense for 
the cases mentioned. 

(3) In the emergency mentioned the 
pastor could dispense under Canon 
1045, § 3, provided the impediment is 
occult—and Cardinal Gasparri con- 
tends in his ‘‘De Matrimonio”’ that the 
impediment need not be occult de 
jure, but may be occult only de facto; 
accordingly, this pastor would be 
within his power in dispensing; but if 
the woman was unbaptized, there is 
question of whether the guarantees 
were fully given, even if only implicitly 
(they could be given orally, of course, 
with full validity). So, I suppose that 
in any case the marriage is probably 
valid; but why leave it so? Why not 
have the promises duly signed and the 
consent renewed before the priest and 
two witnesses (strangers to the party 
preferably, to prevent gossip), and 
have a record made of the renewal at 
least in the Chancery Office with a 
notation in the original marriage record 
of that same Chancery Record. And 
might I say here that Cardinal Gas- 
parri contends in his ‘‘De Matrimonio” 
that the Holy Office considers de facto 
secret impediments as coming under 
the occult impediments mentioned in 
these last-minute dispensations in 
Canon 1046, § 3? 

Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 











Roman Documents 


Apostolic Constitution on the 
Sacred Orders of Diaconate, 
Priesthood and the Episcopate! 


(1) Catholic faith affirms that the 
Sacrament of Orders instituted by 
Christ the Lord, by which spiritual 
power is bestowed and grace conferred 
for the proper fulfillment of ecclesiasti- 
cal offices, is one and the same for the 
entire Church. For, just as Our Lord 
Jesus Christ gave to the Church but 
one and the same government under 
the Prince of the Apostles, one and the 
same faith, one and the same sacrifice, 
He has likewise given but one and the 
same treasury of effectual signs of grace, 
viz., the Sacraments. Nor has the 
Church in the course of centuries sub- 
stituted, nor could she substitute, 
other Sacraments for those Sacraments 
instituted by Christ, since, as the 
Council of Trent teaches (Session 
VII, Can. 1, De Sacram. in genere), 
the seven Sacraments of the New Law 
were all instituted by Jesus Christ 
Our Lord, and the Church has no 
power over “the substance of the 
Sacraments’’—+.e., over those things 
which, according to the testimony of 
the sources of divine revelation, Christ 
the Lord decreed should be observed 
in the sacramental sign. 

(2) As regards the Sacrament of 
Orders here in question, it is a fact 
that, despite its oneness and identity 
(which no Catholic could ever call into 
question), varied rites nevertheless 
have been added to its administration 
throughout the ages, according to dif- 
ferences of time and place. This 





1 Acta Ap. Sedis, XL, 5-7. 


indeed has been the reason why theolo- 
gians began to inquire which of these 
rites in the conferring of the Sacrament 
of Orders belong to its essence and 
which do not. This has likewise given 
grounds for doubts and anxieties in 
special cases, and therefore time and 
time again the Apostolic See has been 
humbly urged that what is required 
for validity in the conferring of Sacred 
Orders be finally decided by the su- 
preme authority of the Church. 

(3) Now, it is evident to all that the 
Sacraments of the New Law, in so 
far as they are perceptible and effi- 
cient signs of invisible grace, should 
signify the grace they produce and 
produce the grace they signify. In- 
deed, the effects which must be pro- 
duced and therefore signified by the 
sacred ordination of diaconate, priest- 
hood and the episcopate (namely, 
power and grace) are found sufficiently 
signified in all rites of the universal 
Church, of different periods and places, 
by the imposition of hands and the 
words determining it. Further, there is 
no one who is not aware that the 
Roman Church has always held as 
valid the ordinations conferred in the 
Greek Rite without the handing over 
of instrumenta, so that in the Council 
of Florence itself, in which union 
of the Greeks with the Roman Church 
was effected, the Greeks were not re- 
quired to change the rite of ordination . 
or to insert therein the handing over of 
instrumenta. Indeed, the Church de- 
sired that in Rome itself the Greeks be 
ordained according to their own Rite. 
From this it follows that, even ac- 
cording to the mind of the Council of 
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Florence itself, the handing over of 
instrumenia is not required by the 
will of Our Lord Jesus Christ Himself 
for the substance and validity of this 
Sacrament. But, if this has been 
sometimes also necessary for validity 
through the will and rule of the Church, 
all know that the Church is also able 
to change and to abrogate what she 
has established. 

(4) Since this is so, divine light 
being invoked, We by Our supreme 
Apostolic authority and with certain 
knowledge declare and, as far as is 
necessary, decree and ordain: the 
matter of the Sacred Orders of diaco- 
nate, priesthood and the episcopate 
—and the only one—is the imposition 
of hands; the form, and likewise the 
only one, is the words determining the 
application of this matter, by which 
the sacramental effects are univocally 
signified—namely, the power of Orders 
and-the grace of the Holy Spirit— 
and which are accepted and used as 
such by the Church. Hence it follows 
that We should declare—as indeed in 
order to settle all controversy and to 
preclude anxieties of conscience, We 
do declare—by Our Apostolic author- 
ity and, if ever it has been determined 
otherwise by law, We ordain, that the 
handing over of instrumenta at least in 
the future is not necessary for the 
validity of the Sacred Orders of di- 
aconate, priesthood and the episco- 
pate. . 

(5) As to the matter and form in the 
conferring of each Order, by Our same 
supreme Apostolic authority We de- 
cree and ordain the following: 


In the diaconal ordination the 
matter is the imposition of hands of 
the bishop, which occurs once in the 
rite of this ordination; the form 
consists of the words of the ‘“Pref- 
ace,” of which these are essential 


and therefore required for validity: 
“Emitte in eum, quesumus, Domine, 
Spiritum Sanctum, quo in opus 
ministerii tui fideliter exsequendi 
septiformis gratize tuz munere robo- 
retur.”’ 

In the. priestly ordination the 
matter is the first imposition of 
hands of the bishop which takes 
place in silence, but not the con- 
tinuation of that imposition through 
the extending of the right hand, nor 
the final (imposition) to which are 
joined the words: ‘‘Accipe Spiritum 
Sanctum: quorum remiseris pec- 
cata, etc.”” The form consists of the 
words of the “Preface,’”’ of which 
these are essential and therefore 
required for validity: ‘‘Da que- 
sumus, omnipotens Pater, in hunc 
famulum tuum Presbyterii digni- 
tatem; innova in visceribus ejus 
spiritum sanctitatis, ut acceptum a 
Te, Deus, secundi meriti munus 
obtineat censuramque morum ex- 
emplo suze conversationis insinuet.”’ 

Finally, in episcopal ordination 
or consecration the matter is the 
imposition of hands performed by 
the Bishop Consecrator; the form 
consists of the words of the ‘“Pref- 
ace,’ of which these are essential 
and therefore required for validity: 
“Comple in Sacerdote tuo minis- 
terii tui summam, et ornamentis 
totius glorificationis instructum 
ceelestis unguenti rore sanctifica.” 
All this is to take place as decreed by 
Our Apostolic Constitution, Episco- 
palis Consecrationis, of November 
30, 1944. 


(6) So as to give no occasion for 
doubt, We command that the imposi- 
tion of hands in each Order to be con- 
ferred shall be done by touching the 
head of the ordinand physically, al- 
though a moral contact will suffice for 
administering the Sacrament validly. 

Finally, it shall be in no way right to 
understand from what We have de- 
clared and ordained above as to the 
matter and form, that it would be 
lawful to neglect in any way or to omit 
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the other established rites of the Ro- 
man ~-Pontifical. Indeed, We even 
command that all the prescribed de- 
tails of that Roman Pontifical be 
religiously observed and carried out. 

The provisions of this Our Constitu- 
tion do not have retroactive effect. 
If any doubt occurs, it is to be sub- 
mitted to this Apostolic See. 

These things We publish, declare 
and decree, anything to the contrary 
notwithstanding, even worthy of spe- 
cial mention. Hence, We desire and 
order that they be made clear in some 
manner.in the Roman Pontifical. It 
shall not be lawful for anyone to in- 
fringe on this Constitution issued by 
Us or by rash boldness to contravene it. 

Given in Rome at St. Peter’s, on 
November 30, on the feast of St. 
Andrew the Apostle, in the year of 
1947, the ninth of Our Pontificate. 

Pius PP. XII. 


COMMENTARY 


A few comments can hardly do jus- 
tice to this new Apostolic Constitution. 
Each new reading brings out further 
implications for sacramental theology 
and discipline. In simple, direct words 
His Holiness, for the sake of a better 
understanding and a safer adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament of Orders, 
has resolved both doctrinal and dis- 
ciplinary uncertainties. We know 
that, as of the future, nothing more is 
necessary for the validity of the 
diaconate, priesthood and the episco- 
pate than the imposition of hands by 
the Bishop and his pronouncing of the 
precise words specified in the Consti- 
tution. Furthermore, for validity at 
least, this imposition need be only a 
moral contact, though the exact nature 
of that contact is not defined. Is it 
the contactus mediatus, which the 
Holy See has already accepted as 


valid? Or is rather a positio manus 
super caput without physical contact, 
which Many regarded as sufficient for 
validity.2 From the word itself and 
the context the writer believes that 
contactus moralis means the latter. 
If that is so, it will be no longer neces- 
sary to repeat conditionally ordina- 
tions wherein actual physical contact 
in the imposition of hands was lacking, 
as the Holy Office had ordered on 
several previous occasions.* 

The most interesting part of the 
Decree from a doctrinal point of view 
is the at least implied acceptance that 
the Church can add a requirement for 
the validity of the Sacrament of Or- 
ders, and seemingly as other than an 
antecedent conditio sine qua non. The 
Pope holds it to be at least probable 
that, up to the promulgation of his 
own Constitution, such a requirement 


has existed. For this reason the Con- 


stitution is not retroactive, and cases of 
doubt prior to it must be submitted to 
the Holy See for solution. Therefore, 
there is, in the Constitution, a clear 
distinction made between altering the 
substance of the Sacrament as fixed by 
Christ and adding thereto a further 
element: for validity within the limits 
allowed by Christ. Perhaps thisfact will 
prompt theologians to offer a different 
explanation for the addition of a sub- 
stantial form to the Sacrament of 
Marriage—the other social Sacrament 
—and even for added requirements of 
consent, if not for the laws determining 
the capacity to make the contract. 
If the Sacrament of Marriage is com- 
pletely identical with the contract, 
it seems to be little more than a fic- 
tion to say that the direct action of the 





s aaa pianats de Sacra Ordinatione,” 
n., 262. 
‘ “Codicis Juris Canonici Fontes,” nn. 
1038, 1195, 1241, 1259. 
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Church on the validity of the contract 
is not at the same time a direct action 
upon the validity of the Sacrament, or 
that the Sacrament is altered only 
materialiter but not formaliter. 


Confessional Faculties Aboard 
Airplanes 


Priests are familiar with the so- 
called maritime faculty. Canon 883 


empowers priests taking a sea voyage’ 


to hear confessions throughout the 
trip, even if the ship stops over en 
route for a period not exceeding three 
days (beyond that time even, if the 
local Ordinary cannot be reached 
easily). This faculty is granted to any 
priest approved for confessions by his 
local Ordinary or-by the Ordinary of 
embarkation or of any port in transit. 
With the growing use of air travel, the 
question has naturally been raised: 
does the same faculty hold for an air- 
plane trip? When that question was 
first proposed, a few authors answered 
it with the very gloomy supposition 
that a plane trip easily involved a 
danger of death and thus constituted 
grounds for the use of faculties pro- 
vided by Canon 882 for such emer- 
gency. A few others allowed the 
application of the faculty of Canon 883 
itself to airplane trips across the ocean 
or a sea, no doubt because to all prac- 
tical purposes this was a sea voyage. 
Cappello and Bertrams have of late 
boldly sponsored the view that Canon 
883 confers faculties for any trip by air. 

The following newly issued Motu 
Proprio of His Holiness settles the 
question. The text of the Decree, 
however, would suggest that up to 
this Canon 883 has not covered air 
trips as such. The Decree is a clear 
extension of the law beyond its word- 
ing and original intent—‘‘valeant atque 
extendantur.”” This undoubtedly is the 


reason why the new provision has not 
been promulgated as a decision of the 
Pontifical Commission for Interpret- . 
ing the Code. 


“Since certain local Ordinaries, 
urged by zeal for souls, have sig- 
nified to this Apostolic See that it 
would be proper to extend to jour- 
neys by air the provisions of Canon 
883 of the Code of Canon Law as re- 
gards the faculty to hear confessions 
granted to priests taking a sea voy- 
age, We — being fully aware 
that journeys of this kind have at 
present become daily more fre- 
quent, and being desirous that the 
faithful be not deprived of the benefit 
to the sanctification of souls that 
would result from the praiseworthy 
desire of the Ordinaries—with great 
joy of Our heart make their desire 
Our own, and by proper wish, cer- 
tain knowledge and mature delibera- 
tion, with the fullness of Our Apos- 
tolic authority ordain and decree 
that what is stated in Canon 883 of 
the Code of Canon Law regarding 
the faculty to hear confessions for 
priests taking a sea voyage shall be 
valid and extended, under identical 
terms, for priests making a journey 
by air”’ (Acta Ab. Sedis, XL, 17). 


This faculty went into effect im- 
mediately on the date of its promul- 
gation—January 28, 1948. A priest 
enjoys the faculty if he makes a trip 
by air (i.e, goes by air from one 
destination to another). A mere excur- 
sion or sightseeing tour would not be 
enough. However, we have no right to 
demand, from the text of the Decree, 
a specific distance or duration for the 
trip. Whenever according to common 
estimation (Canon 18) a priest jour- 
neys by air, either over land or sea, 
he has the faculty to hear confessions. 
He retains the faculty three days at 
any place of stop-over during his trip. 


The confessions need not be heard 


aboard the plane. All local reserva- 
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tions cease. To possess this faculty a 
priest must already enjoy confessional 
faculties from his own local Ordinary 
or from the Ordinary of the point of de- 
parture or a place in transit. 


_ Extension of the Faculty to Con- 
firm for Missionaries 


‘His Holiness, therefore, has granted 
power to all local Ordinaries subject to 
this Sacred Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith, without 
prejudice to other indults they already 
enjoy in the matter, that by indult of 
the Holy See (Canon 782, §2), they 
may be able to bestow upon all priests 
subject to them who exercise the care of 
souls the faculty of administering 
validly Sacred Confirmation to the 
faithful, both adults and infants, who 
are present within the boundaries of 
the mission limits and are in danger of 
death; likewise licitly in the very place 
of the Bishop’s residence, when the 
Bishop is absent or lawfully impeded. 
The formula prescribed in the Roman 
Ritual is to be observed” (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XL, 41). 

The faculty granted by the Holy 
See on September 14, 1946 (cfr. Homr- 
LETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, XLVII, 
475-481), to administer the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation in danger of 
death arising from serious illness, 
was limited to territorial pastors, 
vicarii curati (Canon 471), administra- 
tors of vacant parishes, priests having 
the exclusive care of souls within a fixed 
territory. Other parochial vicars and 
the chaplains of hospitals and other 
institutions were not authorized to 


confirm—no doubt, so as to adhere as 
closely as possible to the traditional 
reservation of that power to those in 
positions of authority. However, it 
has been said that the Holy See is 
ready to entertain any reasonable re- 
quest from local Ordinaries for the ex- 
tension of the faculty to other minis- 
ers when circumstances dictate such a 
concession. The present Decree of 
the Congregation for the Propagation 
of the Faith for missionary places (not 
elsewhere) confirms that belief. 

Unlike the original faculty, the 
present extension is not made directly 
to priests with the care of souls. Each 
Ordinary is empowered to grant the 
faculty. Any priest with the care of 
souls may be given the faculty to con- 
firm in danger of death. No special 
office is required. Nor is the faculty 
necessarily to be limited to only one 
priest in each place. Like the original 
faculty, the present extension is ter- 
ritorial. The Ordinary can authorize 
the priest to confirm only within the 
limits of his mission, though any dying 
person in those limits can be validly 
confirmed. The lawful exercise of 
the faculty supposes that the Bishop 
is not available to confirm. The De- 
cree makes it explicit that Confirma- 
tion may be lawfully administered 
even in the place where the Bishop 
resides, if he is absent or reasonably 
prevented from administering the Sac- 
rament himself. The special formula 
of the Roman Ritual, with the minor 
changes made in the Decree of 1946, 
is to be observed. 

Francis B. DonngeLLY, J.C.D. 
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Homiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By WiiiiaM R. Murpay, S.S. 


Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 
The Gift of Wisdom 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: Catholics need wisdom to 
convert the twentieth-century world. 
Introduction: The cult of the expert—an 
idolatry of human wisdom. 
(1) Introit: Wéisdom’s first lesson. 
(2) Collect: Wisdom’s second lesson. 
(3) Epistle: Wisdom brings happiness 
into our lives. 
(4) Gospel: A warning against false 
wisdom. 
Application: Laymen must baptize twen- 
tieth-century society. 


Twentieth-century man has an 
almost superstitious reverence for wis- 
dom. It is an odd fact of our times. 
The best proof of this fact is the wor- 
ship we pay to “specialists” or “‘ex- 
perts.” We now have news experts 
who probe the deep meaning of the 
morning headlines and ladle out the 
truth to us that same evening over the 
radio. We now have style experts who 
dictate how deep women’s hem-lines 
must be, and whether or not men may 
wear padded shoulders. We now have 
literary experts who browbeat us into 
reading the latest best-seller under the 
pain of being thought ignorant. The 
cult of the expert has become such a 
fetish that advertising men now try to 
sell everything from automobiles to 
cigarettes and whiskey, by having some 
celebrity endorse their product. Soon, 
we shall be asked to buy electric coffee 
pots because Professor Einstein uses 


one, or deep freezers because General 
Eisenhower has one in his home. 

The upshot of this whole business of 
worshipping the expert is that twen- 
tieth-century people, who would shud- 
der at the thought of obeying one in- 
fallible Pope in matters of faith and 
morals, now smilingly obey thousands 
of infallible popes in every matter from 
playing contract bridge to raising the 
baby. 


True and False Wisdom 


Now, while it is normally a good 
thing to respect authorities in their 
various fields, it is neither a good nor a 
Christian thing to fall into an idolatry 
of human wisdom. To listen atten- 
tively and respectfully to an expert is a 
far different thing from falling flat on 
our faces before him. But precisely 
because there is so much prostrating 
before human wisdom in our own day, 
the Liturgy this morning has a special 
lesson for us. The message of to-day’s 
Liturgy is about Wisdom. But the 
wisdom the Church speaks of is not 
learned from textbooks, or test tubes, 
or Geiger counters. It is not to be 
gained by a postgraduate course at a 
university. The wisdom the Church 
speaks of is earned through prayer. 
It is a gift of God. It is, specifically, a 
gift of the Holy Spirit. 
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Before considering the prayers of the 
Mass in detail, it might be well to make 
‘sure we know what is meant by this 
Gift of the Holy Ghost—this gift of 
wisdom. Wisdom is the gift which 
enables us to see all things from God’s 
point of view, and to have a love for 
God’s point of. view. Wisdom shows 
us God’s blueprint for His world, and 
makes us understand and love that 
blueprint. By the gift of wisdom, we 
might say, the Holy Spirit lends us His 
divine binoculars to get a clean, sweep- 
ing look at the world. That look 
leaves us breathless with love and 
gratitude. 

The gift of wisdom has, then, a two- 
fold purpose: one is to give light to our 
intellects, the other is to give warmth 
to our hearts or wills. By this gift we 
begin to see things as God sees them, 
and we begin to love them as He loves 
them. By this gift, also, we cease to 
get lost in the details of daily living. 
We get to the heart of things. Life 
ceases to be merely a puzzle, because 
wisdom shows it to us as a completed 
jig-saw puzzle with all the parts 
neatly fitted together in one beautiful 
design. 


Wisdom’s First Lesson 


Let us now see what the Liturgy has 
to teach us about wisdom. The 
Introit of the Mass teaches us wisdom’s 
first lesson: God is the real ruler of the 
world. The Psalmist cried out to the 
people of Israel, and he cries out to us 
to-day: “Clap your hands, all ye 
nations: shout unto God with the 
voice of joy. For the Lord is most 
high, He is terrible; He is a great King 
over all the earth.” 

This truth—that God is the real 
ruler of the world, and that all things 
would fall back into their primeval 
nothingness if He did not continue to 


sustain them—is the most basic truth 
of existence. But it is a truth that is 
easily forgotten in the hubbub of any 
particular age. It is wisdom’s work 
to recall this truth to our minds. In 
our own day, for example,we can see 
the need for this first lesson of wisdom. 
Experts of all sorts are forever planning 
a better world. They solemnly read 
off to us their statistics about the 
amount of food we must ship to 
Europe. They tell us how many 
billions we must spend in E.R.P. to put 
Europe back on its feet. They tell us 
their lovely dreams of a World Feder- 
ation of Nations. They warn us in 
horrifying terms about the atomic 
bomb. But in all this welter of decla- 
rations and frantic appeals, we never 
come across any reference to God. 
Men to-day simply ignore Him in their 
political and economic calculations. 
Yet, the simplest and most necessary 
truth of our lives is that the United 
Nations is not the king of the world; 
nor is the atomic bomb our master. 
We have one Master, one King—God. 
Because He is invisible, because we do 
not see Him on television, nor hear 
Him giving a stormy speech on Capitol 
Hill, we must not get the idea that God 
is indifferent to our world, or not 
governing it by His providence. God 
is intensely interested in all that we do. 
He does want us to plan a better world; 
He does want us to make a right use of 
the atomic energy which He Himself 
created. But God does not want us to 
stumble along under the quaint illu- 
sion that we can solve our problems 
without His help. The gift of wisdom, 
and experience both, should teach us 
that, without God’s help, all man’s 
blueprints for a better world soon get 
sticked, blurred, and unreadable, and 
finally torn up. We find that, when 
we try to make a peace without His 
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principles, we merely move from one 
war into a worse one. 


Wisdom’s Second Lesson 


The Collect of the Mass brings out 
the second lesson of the gift of wisdom: 
to desire what God desires. The 
prayer is both beautiful and wise: 
“O God, whose providence in the order- 
ing of all things never fails; we humbly 
beseech Thee to put away from us all 
harmful things, and to give us those 
things which are really profitable for 
us.” 

“Give us what is really profitable” 
—that is a prayer of real wisdom. We 
desire many things in life—almost as 
many as our advertisers dangle before 
our eyes and din into our ears. We 
yearn for cream-colored roadsters and 
the latest Video sets; we yearn for 
tickets to the world series, or for the 
latest gown designed by Bergdorf- 
Goodman; we yearn for a chance to be 
famous, or to make $10,000 overnight. 
Our yearnings are almost endless. 
Some of them are good; some of them 
are not good at all. It is the work of 
the gift of wisdom to teach our hearts 
to yearn for what is really good. It is 
wisdom that teaches us to value a baby 
more than a new car, and goodness 
more than popularity. In short, the 
gift of wisdom. helps our wills to love 
what God plans for us, for the very 
good reason that what God plans is 
what is best for us. 


Wisdom Brings Happiness 


The Epistle, too, is concerned with 
the subject of wisdom. It describes 
the good effects wisdom has in our 
lives. This is the Epistle that contains 
the famous words: ‘The wages of sin 
are death.”” St. Paul wrote this letter 
to some Roman converts of his who, 





after their first enthusiasm for the new 
faith, were finding that being good 
Christians day in and day out was no 
easy job. St. Paul, in encouraging 
them to stick close to Christ, did not 
soften the hard side of Christianity. 
He admitted that it was hard to be a 
good Christian. But he pointed out 
that paganism, while apparently easy, 
was actually harder on human nature 
than Christianity. 

In the language of our own day, here 
is what St. Paul told the Roman con- 
verts: “In this life you have the choice 
of working for one of two employers: 
Christ or the devil. If you work for 
the devil, all you’ll get is unhappiness 
in this life and hell hereafter; if you 
work for Christ, you’ll get happiness 
both here and hereafter.’”’ St. Paul 
then appealed to the Roman Christians 
to look at their own experience as 
pagans: some of them had been liars, 
some drunkards, some fornicators, 
some thieves, and some had just been 
small, mean, petty people. “Now,” 
says St. Paul, ‘“‘what good did your sins 
ever do for you? What did you ever 
get out of lying or impurity, or greed, 
or drunkenness? You got a tempor- 
ary illusion of enjoyment—but oh, how 
you paid for it! You wrecked your 
personalities, you were tortured by 
your consciences, and you had nothing 
but hell to expect hereafter. You see 
how the devil pays you for doing his 
work. He’s apparently an easy em- 
ployer. He pretends to let you do as 
you please; he pretends to let you 
atrange your own working hours and 
your own recreation. But when you 
do start working for him, you soon find 
out what a monster he is. He’s a 
trickster and a liar. He spoils your 
life here, and he wants to spoil it for- 


ever. The only salary he pays you is 
death: death to your personality here 
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and death to your soul forever. On 
the other hand, Christ seems first to 
be a hard employer. He lays down 
some stiff regulations to follow. But 
when you do follow them, you 
find that you are happy. Purity 
brings back to your hearts something 
of a child’s first, careless innocence; 
charity make other people like you; 
truthfulness makes other people re- 
spect you; sobriety keeps peace and 
joy in your home life. The salary 
Christ pays you here is peace, joy, and 
a well-rounded personality; and the 
salary he pays you hereafter is un- 
thinkably generous. He gives you an 
eternal love affair with Himself, His 
Father and the Holy Spirit.’’ Wis- 
dom can teach us no better lesson than 
this, dearly beloved: to serve God 
means to be happy; to serve the devil 
means to be miserable. That is the 
meaning of this morning’s Epistle. 


Gospel’s Warning against False 
Wisdom 


The Gospel, too, carries on the mes- 
sage of wisdom. It points out the 
existence of a different kind of wisdom: 
a false wisdom, the wisdom of the 
world. 

In the Gospel Our Lord tells us to 
“beware of false prophets.” He did 
not mean by that, of course, that we 
should be on the lookout for men 
dressed in strange garb, with long 
beards, who would thunder their 
messages like the prophets of old. If 
we look for false prophets in that sort 
of dress, we’ll never see them and we'll 
never recognize their false teachings. 
False prophets always dress in the fash- 
ion of their day. In the days of 
Elias and John the Baptist they wore 
beards and rough clothing, just as the 
true prophets did. In our day, they 
are clean-shaven and wear suits, sport 


clothes and dinner jackets like other 
men. 

What, then, is a false prophet? He 
is simply one who teaches an outlook 
of life that is opposed to God’s. The 
world’s wisdom (not its technical 
knowledge, but its philosophy of life) is 
always just the opposite of God’s wis- 
dom. Here, for example, are some ob- 
vious false prophets of our own day. 
The communists are false prophets. 
They teach a wisdom, an outlook on 
life, that is exactly the opposite of 
God’s. The communists take one 
single fact—the fact of the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth—and make that 
one fact, that one truth, the whole ex- 
planation of all of life’s complex reality. 
Their whole outlook on life is economic. 
They tell us that God does not exist, 
that religion is a pretty dream hatched 
up by capitalists to keep the poor from 
trying to get social justice; they tell us 
that an individual has no rights except 
in so far as the State gives him rights; 
they tell us that the sole cause of un- 
happiness in this life is the unequal dis- 
tribution of property. Real happi- 
ness, from their viewpoint, consists 
solely in having plenty of steak to eat, 
plenty of clothes to wear, a nice house, 
a nice car, radios, television or what- 
ever the contemporary toys happen to 
be. To the Eskimo, the communist 
would say that the supreme good in 
life is blubber, and that the real cause 
of all Eskimo unhappiness is that a 
handful of Eskimo capitalists had 
cornered all the blubber. This child- 


ish view of life and its problems as 


being reducible to economics alone has 
tremendous appeal in our own day, 
precisely because we have all become so 
earthy-minded. 

Now, it is true that God wants all 
men to have sufficient wealth to lead 
decent, rational lives. It is true that 
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God does not want a handful of men to 
corner all the world’s wealth. But itis 
absolutely false-to think that God de- 
mands that everybody have exactly 
the same number of dollars and cents 
to his credit in bank. God did not 
make the acquiring of money, or its 
equivalent in material goods, the sole 
or the chief aim in life. God, there- 
fore, will never condone the huge evils 
of wrecking cities and torturing people, 
of lying, hatred, and murder, just on 
the silly pretext of making everybody 
economically equal. God does not 
want us to cut off society’s head in the 
attempt to heal society’s economic 
ulcers. He wants us to work for social 
justice, but not at the price of wrecking 
society and the human soul. The 
false wisdom of the communist 
prophets is that they say: “Seek ye 
first and last the kingdom of economics, 
and you will need nothing else.” 
Christ said: ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and the kingdom of economics 
will take care of itself.” 


Other False Prophets of To-Day 


We also have the false prophets of 
extreme capitalism—the big-money 
boys whose theory of life is ‘‘grab first 
and grab most.”” These people refuse 
to recognize the basic fact that they 
have social obligations to their neigh- 
bor. We have, too, the false prophets 
of planned parenthood. They say to 
us: “Don’t be a simpleton. Don’t 
burden yourself with doctor’s bills and 
the expense and nervous strain of rais- 
ing up five or six children. Don’t de- 
prive yourself of the really big things 
in life: cocktail parties, the whirl of 
social gatherings, and young, lithe 
figures. Have a good time first—you 
can raise children later. Get that 
Buick! Get that new house! Later 


on, when you’re financially secure and 
tired of chasing around in the social 
whirl, you can have your children.” 
This is a false wisdom because it is a 
perversion of real values. It makes a 
car or a television set more important 
than a smiling, living child. It makes 
a woman’s slim figure more important 
than her dignity in helping her Creator 
to create tiny, exquisite images of Him- 
self. 

Finally, we have false prophets like 
Professor Kinsey and his group, who 
by statistical data on sexual aberra- 
tions hope to bring our laws and social 
outlook on such matters ‘‘up to date.”’ 
This particular prophet is false, not be- 
cause of the facts he gathers (though 
they may be false, too), but because of 
the conclusions he draws. He wants 
to fit the moral law to people’s aber- 
rations rather than the people’s aber- 
rations to the morallaw. He wants to 
bend God’s laws to meet man’s whims, 
instead of trying to bend man’s whims 
to meet God’s laws. That’s like trying 
to re-design the weather to suit our 
clothes, instead of designing our clothes 
to suit the weather. 

In dealing with all these false 
prophets, Our Lord gave us the sure 
sign by which to judge them: “By 
their fruits shall you know them. A 
good tree brings forth good fruit and an 
evil tree evil fruit.’”’ So, too, a false 
philosophy of life brings bad effects 
into man’s life. What fruits do our 
present-day false prophets offer? Do 
their twisted viewpoints on life make 
man happier? Do they make him 
holier? Do their teachings produce 
sane, healthy, joyous people, or do 
they produce neurotic, mean, gloomy 
people? Do they produce intelligent 
characters, or do they end up by de- 
grading man? Do they bring man a 
little closer to the Angels, or a little 
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closer to cows and chickens? Any- 
body who has read Edgar Hoover’s 
statistics on juvenile delinquency can 
see the bad fruits of various false sys- 
tems of education. Anybody who has 
read about the concentration camps in 
Siberia, the brutal murders of those 
who opposed the communist regime in 
Poland, or Latvia, or Czechoslovakia, 
can see the fruits of Communism. 
Anybody who reads of the hideous in- 
crease in murder, rape, adultery, and 
divorce—of broken homes, alcoholism 
and insanity—in our own United 
States, can see the fruits of trying to 
adjust the moral law to suit our own 
whims. 
Laity Must Leaven Society 


We Catholics need to wake up, 
dearly beloved. We have been given 
the Holy Spirit to live within us. We 
must beg Him to give us a larger share 
of wisdom—the gift of seeing what is 
right and of wanting to do what is 
right. When Our Lord told His first 
followers to beware of false prophets, 
He was speaking to us, too. He 
wanted us to be on our toes. He did 
not want us standing bewildered in our 
own day wondering what.outlook on 
life was the right one. He had already 
given us the right one. 

Christ wants us, of course, to be men 
of ‘our own times. He does not want 
us to hide in some desert while false 
prophets run the world. He wants us 
to take advantage of the inventions of 
our time. He wants us to be inter- 
ested in all the goings on of our own 
day from world politics to atomic re- 
search. He wants us to be up on all 
the latest discoveries of science, the 


latest techniques of education. But, 
at the same time, He wants us to be 
alert to the false prophets who would 
use the new knowledge, the new tech- 
niques, and the new unity of the world 
to foster false ideas. Weare not, then, 
as Christians to run away from our 
twentieth-century world. We're to 
take the world as it is, and try to make 
it over to Christ’s way of thinking. 
To do this we need wisdom. #'And the 
gift of wisdom comes only by asking for 
it. Let us, then, beg the Holy Spirit 
for an increase of this gift. Let us ask 
Him for the ability to sort out evil from 
good, to see in the midst of the million 
details of twentieth-century life just 
what is God’s plan for men to-day. 

If we ask, the Holy Spirit will help 
us. He will give us this gift. Then it 
will be our job to apply that wisdom to 
our own world in business, in politics, 
in science, in recreation, and every- 
where elSe. That is the meaning for us 
of Christ’s cryptic words at the end of 
to-day’s Gospel: ‘‘Not everyone that 
says to Me ‘Lord, Lord’ will enter the 
kingdom of heaven.” It won't be 
enough for us Catholics to know the 
right answers to to-day’s problems and 
sit smugly by. We have to show other 
men those answers. We have to apply 
Christ’s message to our own times. 
That is why our modern Popes have 
called so loudly for Catholic Action, 
for action by the laity. The world is 
too immense and many-sided for the 
priest alone to apply Christ’s message; 
laymen must preach and live it in the 
world. They will discover how to do 
that practically and effectively, if they 
beg the Holy Spirit for an increase of 
the gift of wisdom. 
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Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 
Salvation | 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: We must use our heads in 
getting to heaven. 
Introduction: Salvation is not a game of 
heads-or-tails. 
(1) Introit: The example of a king who 


used his head. 

(2) Epistle: Confidence: Christ has be- 
queathed us heaven. 

(3) Gospel: A crook who used his head. 


(4) Secret and Postcommunion: The Church 

shows us how to be sure of heaven. 

Application: If we live in the spirit of the 
Mass, we shall be sure of heaven. 


Some Catholics have an odd attitude 
towards the problem of saving their 
souls. They really look on salvation 
as a kind of game of chance. They 
figure that, if God’s roulette wheel 
stops at their number, they will go to 
heaven; if it rides past their number, 
they will go to hell. Of course, Catho- 
lics of this type do not formulate their 
attitude so baldly. So bald and blunt 
a presentation of their attitude would 
shock them. But that attitude is 
really present, though hidden, under all 
the time-worn jokes about people wak- 
ing up in heaven and being surprised 
to see so many other people there and 
being even more surprised to find them- 
selves there. That attitude is also 
hidden under such apparently humble 
statements as these: “I don’t know 
about getting to heaven—but I sure 
hope I don’t end up in hell.” Or: “I 
hope God manages to find some dark 
corner in heaven I can sneak into with- 
out being seen.’’ These Catholics use 
the word “hope”’ in the sense of a wild 
hope, or an outside chance. When 
they say they “‘hope”’ to get to heaven, 
they do not mean: “I really expect to 
get to heaven by. God’s grace.” 


What they mean is that they hope by 
some dark-horse method, some wild 
combination of God’s mercy and the 
lucky circumstance of dying while in 
the state of grace, to wind up excitedly 
but surprisedly on the side of the sheep 
instead of the goats. 

This attitude of looking on the task 
of saving one’s soul as a kind of game of 
heads-or-tails, does much to prevent 
our taking intelligent steps to get to 
heaven. It is not an attitude Our 
Lord or His Church would have us ad- 
mire. The Liturgy this morning gives 
us the right attitude towards trying to 
save our souls. It tells us to work in- 
telligently at the job of getting to 
heaven, just as we would work intelli- 
gently at the task of building a house 
or running a grocery store, or winning a 
war. The Liturgy tells us to use our 
heads in getting to heaven. 


Example of King Solomon 


In the Introit, the Church focuses 
our attention on a king who used his 
head in getting to heaven—King Solo- 
mon. The words of the Introit are 
taken from Solomon’s prayer of grati- 
tude and praise to God for allowing him 
to complete the beautiful temple at 
Jerusalem: ‘‘We have received Thy 
mercy, O God, in the midst of Thy 
temple.... Great is the Lord, and 
exceedingly to be praised, in the city 
of God, in His holy mountain.” 

To understand how deeply Solomon 
meant that prayer, we have to recall 
what a gigantic task it was to build 
that temple. Solomon took ten years 
in all to complete it. He needed three 
years and the labor of 110,000 men just 
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' tocollect the building materials. Eighty 
thousand men dug the stones for the 
temple out of the quarries around 
Jerusalem, and thirty thousand more 
chopped down cedars on Mount Leba- 
non to provide the woodwork for the 
temple. Solomon hired artisans from 
many nations to design the magnificent’ 
gold candlesticks, the glittering gold 
angels, the gorgeous jewels and silken 
tapestries and other marvels that 
beautified the interior of the temple. 
Solomon did nothing half-heartedly. 
When he worked for the glory of God 
and the salvation of his own soul, he 
exhibited even more brilliance and 
energy than in the job of running his 
kingdom. 

The Liturgy, then, points to this 
ancient king as an example of a man 
who used his head in getting to heaven. 
Despite the brilliance of his court, de- 
spite the flattery of politicians, despite 
his own tremendous popularity with 
the people, Solomon never forgot that 
his first job in life was to serve God and 
to save hisown soul. He never looked 
on the job of getting to heaven as a 
game of chance, as something haphaz- 
ard. He tackled the job with the same 
intelligence and energy that he used in 
tackling all the social, political and 
economic problems of his kingdom. 


Salvation as a Christian Right 


The Epistle tells us to have con- 
fidence in working out our salvation. 
St. Paul, in his letter, was emphasizing 
to his Corinthian converts a tremen- 
dous truth of our Catholic faith: 
heaven belongs to us. It is ours by 
right. We havea right to heaven, not 
because of what we have done, but be- 
cause of what Christ has done. God’s 
Son really became one of us. His 
Divine Son became a real human being 
without ceasing to be God. Because 


Christ has a real human face, and a real 
human mind and a real human heart, 
because He is flesh of our flesh and bone 
of our bone, He is truly our Brother. 
But if He is our Brother, we must be in 
some mysterious way sons of His 
Father, and so sons of God. We are. 
We are sons by adoption. God 
adopted us into His family when He 
made His Son a member of our family. 
And Christ by His stupendous passion, 
by paying the price of the whole human 
family’s sins, has won heaven for His 
human brothers. In St. Paul’s words: 
““...we are the sons of God; and if 
sons, heirs also; heirs indeed of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ.” 

This does not mean, of course, that 
all we have to do is sit back and rock 
in our chairs and wait for our heavenly 
legacy to be handed over to us. That 
was the early Protestant notion of 
“salvation by faith alone.’’ We have 
to work for that legacy. It is given to 
us on certain conditions. If a mil- 
lionaire bequeathed us a hundred 
thousand dollars on the condition 
that we’d place flowers on his grave 
once a year, we should have to fulfill 
that condition to receive the money. 
When Christ bequeathed us the stag- 
gering estate of heaven, He did so on 
the condition that we would live lives 
that would fit us for heaven. That is 
why St. Paul in this same Epistle 
warns us: ‘“‘We must mortify the 
deeds of the flesh’’—that is, we must 
crush our lust, our greed, our laziness 
and our envy, and live according to the 
spirit of Christ. We are heirs with 
Christ on one condition: we shall 
share in His inheritance, provided we 
live lives in imitation of our Divine 
Brother. 

But the main emphasis of the Epistle 
is not on mortification—it is on the fact 
of our right to heaven as brothers of 
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Christ. The emphasis is on the fact 
that we should have confidence in our 
ability to get to heaven. We have 
strong reason for that confidence. Be- 
fore Christ came, men’s thoughts of 
God were chiefly thoughts of fear. 
God was conceived of rather as a stern, 
majestic King than as a gentle, loving 
Father. Things have changed. Be- 
cause God is now “Our Father,’’ we 
can tackle the job of saving our souls 
with confidence. That is the meaning 
of St. Paul’s words: ‘For you have 
not received the spirit of bondage 
again in fear, but you have received the 
spirit of adoption of sons, whereby we 
cry: Abba (Father).” 


We Must Use Our Heads 


The Gospel brings out even more 
clearly this fact that we should use 
our heads, should be shrewd and busi- 
' nesslike in our efforts to save our souls. 
It is the often misunderstood Gospel 
of the unjust steward. Its message is 
really a simple one. What Our Lord 
tells us is this: ‘Worldly people are 
quite clever and quite determined in 
going after what they want. Let you 
be just as clever, just as determined, 
in going after what you want— 
heaven.’’ Our Lord, as was so often 
His manner of teaching, used a star- 
tling story to bring home this necessary 
truth to us. He told the story of a 
crook. If He were telling the story 
in our day, the principal character 
would be called not a ‘‘steward,”’ but a 
“bank clerk,’”’ or a “‘bookkeeper,”’ or a 
“treasurer of a corporation,” or a 
“lawyer in charge of an estate’’—some- 
one, at any rate, who had charge of 
funds not his own. The fellow in the 
parable was a thief, and undoubtedly 
a clever one. But when the bank ex- 
aminers of his day got around to ex- 
amining his books, they finally found 


‘tight situation. 


out his cheating. ; Evidently the crook 
in the parable knew human nature. 
He realized that many apparently 
honest citizens would not mind making 
a dishonest dollar so long as they did 
not get in trouble with the police. So, 
he used his head in getting out of a 
He did a final job of 
book-balancing—he wiped out bills 
that were justly owed. In wiping out 
the bills he made himself plenty of 
friends; he knew they would take 
care of him from there on. 

“Now,” says Our Lord in concluding 
the story, “this fellow was certainly a 
crook—but his employer could not help 
admiring his cleverness. He knew how 
to look out for himself. Similarly, 
I want you to know how to take care of 
yourselves forever. I don’t want you 
to be crooked, but I do want you to be 
as shrewd and practical as a crook when 
it comes to the question of saving your 
souls. Just as this fellow used money 
to make sure he would always have 
friends to set him up to dinner, so 
you ought to use money—‘the mam- 
mon of iniquity’—to make friends for 
yourselves in heaven. Use your 
money to help the poor. When they 
die and go to heaven, they will plead 
your cause with God, and when it’s 
your turn to die, they’ll throw open 
the doors of heaven to welcome you to 
an unending banquet.” When Our 
Lord, then, uttered those cryptic 
words about ‘‘the children of this world 
being wiser than the children of light,”’ 
He was not commending stupidity or 
inertia. Quite the reverse. As Cardi- 
nal Suhard remarked, commenting on 
these words: ‘“These words of Our 
Lord point to a fact; they are not a 
commandment” (‘‘Growth or Decline,” 
Cardinal Suhard). By pointing out 
how little care we exercise in the busi- 
ness of saving our souls, Our Lord was 
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giving us a rebuke. He said in effect: 
“Wake up. Use your heads. If 
worldly people spend so much time and 
energy planning worldly affairs, you 
ought to use much more diligence and 
planning in getting to heaven.” 


Practical Application 


The Secret and Postcommunion 
prayers offer us a practical application 
of this principle of using our heads to 
get to heaven. Both prayers refer, of 
course, to the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass and to our personal Holy Com- 
munion. In the Secret we pray: 
“May these holy mysteries sanctify 
our lives in this world and bring us to 
the joys of eternity!’ In the Post- 
communion we say: ‘‘May this heav- 
enly mystery, O Lord, heal us both in 
soul and body: and may we ever feel 
within us the power of the Sacrament 
we celebrate!’’ 

How do these prayers about the 
Mass teach us to use our heads in 
saving our souls? Very simply. God 
instituted the Sacrifice of the Mass as 
the best way by which we could praise 
and serve Him on earth; and He gave 
us Holy Communion as the best source 
of strength by which we could live up 
to His commandments. One of the 
most sublime promises Our Lord made 
about the Eucharist was that the 
Eucharist would guarantee us heaven: 
“‘He that eats My flesh and drinks My 
blood, abides in Me and Iinhim. And 
I will raise him up on the Last Day. 
If any man eat of this bread, He shall 
not taste death forever.” 


God’s Sure Plan 


Here, then, is God’s sure plan for 
getting to heaven. If we attend Mass 
properly, with love and understanding, 
it will draw us more and more to want 
to do God’s will. In doing God’s will, 


we shall become holy and so be sure of 
admission to heaven. Too often we 
Catholics fail to realize the meaning of 
the Mass for our own personal lives. 
We go to Mass week after week, but 
often without deeply grasping what is 
going on on the altar. We may, in 
fact, slip into a habit of mind by which 
we turn the Mass into a kind of Hindu 
prayer-wheel. We may feel that 
merely by sitting in a pew fifty-two 
Sundays of a year we are doing all that 
God wants ustodo. That’s a mistaken 
notion. That’smissing the whole mean- 
ing of the Mass. We are not sup- 
posed to be merely present at Mass; we 
are supposed to be doing something. 
We are supposed to be sharing in 
Christ’s disposition on the altar. Our 
Lord is not merely present on the al- 
tar; He is doing something. As man, 
He is praising, adoring, thanking His 
Father; He is begging His Father to 
forgive the sins of His human brothers, 
now in this church. He is begging His 
Father to grant His human brothers all 
they need spiritually and materially. 
We are supposed to join in His disposi- 
tions. 

The separation of the Host and 
Chalice on the altar vividly symbolize 
for us the actual separation of Our 
Lord’s body and blood on Calvary. 
This mystical death on the altar points 
out to us what is going on in Our 
Lord’s heart under the silent appear- 
ances of bread and wine. In His heart, 
our dear Lord has the exact same dis- 
positions at Mass as He had on the 
Cross. He cannot die any more, but if 
He could, He would be willing to do so 
to show His absolute obedience to 
His Father’s will and His tremendous 
love for us. 


Entering into the Spirit of the Mass 
When we attend Mass, then, dearly 
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beloved, we are not supposed to sit 
there vacantly, looking around to see 
who has a new hat, or hoping that the 
Mass gets over in a hurry so that we 
can rush off to the golf course. Some- 
thing tremendous is taking place. If 
we fail to’ see that, we miss the mean- 
ing of the Mass and many of the bene- 
fits it should bring to our lives. Car- 
dinal Newman once wrote: ‘“Noth- 
ing is so consoling, so piercing, so 
thrilling, so overcoming as the Mass. 

It is a great action, the greatest 
action that can be on earth” (from 
“Loss and Gain,” quoted by Kearney, 
“Meaning of the Mass,” p. 146). The 
Cardinal’s words are not mere rhetoric; 
they are the eloquent description of a 
reality. 

We, as we kneel or sit in our pews, 
are supposed to try to enter into Our 
Lord’s disposition on the altar. We 
are supposed to say with Christ as He 
says to His Father: ‘‘Not my will, but 
Thine be done.” We are supposed at 
Mass to thank God, to adore Him, to 
bless Him, to beg His forgiveness, to 
ask Him to make us over day by day 
in the likeness of His Son. The Sacri- 


If we begin to live by the spirit of 
the Mass, we'll see the details of our 
lives in their right proportion. We'll 
realize that our job on earth is to be- 
come daily more God-like. The com- 
mandments will cease to seem like 
various ‘‘don’ts” to curtail our liberty; 
we'll see that the commandments are 
specific directions to make us over 
more and more in the likeness of 
Christ. We'll see the meaning of all 
the truths of our faith in the light of 
the Mass. As the Mass draws us more 
and more to see our need of God, to see 
that our purpose in life is to become 
God-like, we'll be more frequent in 
going to Confession to wipe out our 
sins, in going to Holy Communion to 
build up our nearness to Christ; and 
we'll do the duties of our daily lives 
in the spirit of conformity to God’s 
will. 

If we really live in the spirit of the 
Mass, heaven will never seem to be a 
game of chance, a game of heads-or- 
tails. The Mass will make us over in 
the likeness of Christ so much that, 
when it comes our time to die, God the 
Father will be able to say of us in a 
mysterious but very real way: “Thou, 


, too, art my beloved son.” 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 
God’s Justice 


fice is not Christ’s alone; it is ours 
also. 
SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: We should both fear and 
love God’ s justice. 
Introduction: Why God is not popular to- 
day. 


(1) Introit: A note of warning. 
(2) Collect: A prayer born of fear. 
(3) Epistle: God’s justice is mot ven- 
geance. 
(4) Gospel: An example of God’s anger. 
Application: We must make use of the 
dime of mercy. 


God would be fairly popular with the 
modern world, if it were not for one 
divine attribute of His. That at- 
tribute is His justice. When people 
read the parables of the lost sheep or 
the prodigal son, or hear them beauti- 
fully dramatized on the radio, they 
are filled with admiration. Some- 
times they even blink their. eyes and 
furtively reach for a handkerchief. 
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But many of the same people, if 
they heard the parables of the trees 
which did not bear fruit and were cut 
down and cast into the fire, or the 
parable of the rich man who was 
thrown into hell for living luxuriously 
and refusing to help the poor man, 
Lazarus, would shrink away. They do 
not like to read the parables that warn 
us of hell. They do not like the idea of 
an all-just God. The fact of God’s 
justice makes them realize they are re- 
sppnsible beings. But because God, 
to be God, must be just, must be di- 
vinely fair, must be divinely honest in 
dealing with us, the Church does not 
hesitate to place before us in her 
Liturgy to-day the sobering fact of 
God’s justice. She does not want us 
to go blundering along through life 
with a sickly caricature of God in our 
minds. She does not want us to have 
the weird notion that God is going to 
reward good and evil people in the 
same way; that He is going to give the 
same sort of welcome to Hitler and 
Stalin that He gave to the Little Flower 
or St. Francis of Assisi. A God of that 
sort would be a monster. The Church 
wants us to get our teeth into this 
strong and sobering truth, this truth 
that will help us to get to heaven: 
God is not only infinitely merciful, 
He is infinitely just. 


Trust in God’s Justice 


The Introit of to-day’s Mass sets 
the tone for the Liturgy of the day. 
It carries a note of warning. In the 
Introit, the Psalmist begs God to 
defend him by His justice: ‘Behold, 
God is my helper and the Lord is the 
protector of my soul; turn back evils 
upon my enemies, and cut them off 
in Thy truth, O Lord, my protector.”’ 
The warning is obvious. God will 


not let His truth or His servants be 
mocked forever. Men may work evil 
for a time, but not forever. God may 
not punish them immediately, because 
in His mercy He wants to give them 
a chance to repent. But after this 
life the time of mercy will be over. 
There will be no more chances to re- 
pent. God’s justice will operate after 
our deaths: He will judge men in 
truth and reward or punish them as 
they deserve. 

The Collect of the Mass has this 
same note of* reverential fear in it. 
The Church begs God to be merciful 
and to hear our prayers. At the same 
time, she begs God to give us the good 
sense to ask for what will please Him. 
The undertone of rightful fear is ap- 
parent in it: “Let Thy merciful ears, 
O Lord, be open to the prayers of Thy 
suppliant people; and that Thou 
mayest grant them their petitions, 
make them ask for such things as 
shall please Thee.”’ 

St. Paul, too, in his Epistle em- 
phasizes God’s justice. He recalls to 
the Corinthians something they knew 
very well—the story of the wander- 
ings of the Jewish people through the 
desert on their way to the promised 
land. On that journey, God worked 
many miracles: He supplied the Is- 
raelites with miraculous bread from 
heaven, and He gave them a miracu- 
lous compass in the form of a cloud that 
led them through the glaring, roadless 
desert by day, and a pillar of fire to 
lead them by night. In spite of 
God’s special care for them, the people 
were often fickle. One day when 
Moses was up on a mountain, they 
made a statue of a golden calf and 
adored it. Also, they gave way to 
lust. As the Scripture putsit: ‘“The 
people sat down to eat and drink and 
rose up to play.” For their idolatry, 
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their materialism, and their lust, God 
punished the Israelites terribly. 


Christians Should Not Be Smug 


Now, St. Paul was aware that his 
Corinthian converts knew these facts. 
But he wanted them to realize, in 
their own day, that what had hap- 
pened to their forefathers was intended 
as a warning to all Christians: ‘Now, 
all these things happened to them in 
figure, and they are written for our cor- 
rection. Wherefore, he that 
thinks himself to stand, let him take 
heed lest he fall.” St. Paul was warn- 
ing his converts not to be smug in 
their faith. They would be tempted 
and would have to stay on Christ’s 
side, or one day meet God’s justice. 
The same lesson applies to us to-day. 
We dare not grow spiritually fat and 
lazy just because we are Catholics. 
We have to live Catholic lives. We'll 
meet the same old human temptations 
that man has always met, though 
under different names. In our days 
the idolatry will not be the idolatry 
of a golden calf, but the idolatry of 
some scientific toy or technique. We'll 
be tempted to adore the golden calf of 
atomic power, or of Freudian psychia- 
try, or of jet-propulsion planes, or of 
television, or of other contemporary 
toys and to forget the living God. 
The ancient temptation to lust will 
always be present. We'll be tempted 
in bar rooms, or nightclubs, or through 
the medium of dirty novels to ‘‘eat and 
drink and rise up to play.’’ So, we 
have to be on our guard. If we are 
not, the heavy hand of God’s justice 
may have to jolt us back to reality. 


Consoling Aspect of God’s Justice 


The last part of the Epistle, how- 
ever, points out the consoling side of 
God’s justice. God’s justice is not 


vengeance; it is truth. It is God’s 
fair-play. If we are tempted, God 
will see to it that we are not tempted 
beyond our strength. God is not 
going to let the devil attack us so 
strongly that we are bound to suc- 
cumb, and then blame us for being 
overthrown. He would not be just 
if He allowed things to happen that 
way. Precisely because the devil and 
the world are strong, God Himself 
will pitch in on our side to help us to 
resist temptation. That is the happy 
side of God’s justice. He himself will 
help us to succeed and He will reward 
us for succeeding. He will make sure 
that we get fair play, a “square deal.” 
If we become finally damned, it will 
be because of our own fault, our per- 
versity, our refusal to seek His help. 
That is what St. Paul means when he 
closes his letter to the Corinthians in 
these words: ‘‘God is faithful, who 
will not allow you to be tempted 
above that which you are able, but 
will fight temptation alongside of you 
so that you may be able to bear it.” 
That is a truth we need to keep in 
mind these days, dearly beloved, when 
velvet-voiced people are always ex- 
plaiming away our sins, always telling 
us we could not “help it.’’ Catholics 
cannot sincerely sy: “I can’t be 
pure.... Ican’t resist drink.... I 
can’t be kind.... I can’t be truth- 
ful.”’ If we were to say that, we would 
be deceiving ourselves; we would be 
trying to rationalize ourselves out of 
responsibility. If we really want to 
be sober, or pure, or kind, or indus- 
trious, God will help us. He will 
fight on our side. If we go steadily 
to the Sacraments—not just once or 
twice, but regularly—God will wipe 
out any moral disease that has crept 
into our lives. Of course, we cannot 
expect after ten or fifteen years of a 
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habit of sin of any kind to turn over 
suddenly in one day and be immedi- 
ately perfect. That would demand a 
bigger miracle than raising the dead. 
And while God does occasionally work 
a miracle as in the case of Mary 
Magdalen, the Good Thief, or Matt 
Talbot, we must not look for a miracle 
as the normal solution to our bad 
habits. God works according to His 
laws. We don’t leap suddenly from 
being a baby in a cradle to being a six- 
foot fullback on Notre Dame’s team. 
We grow gradually into the full stature 
of manhood. Similarly, we do not 
jump from a life of years of sin to the 
stature of the Little Flower just on the 
strength of one resolution. We grow 
into holiness gradually. This will 
help us to understand why serious 
sinners are not usually transformed 
into saints just by ome confession. 
The priest’s absolution wipes out sin; 
it wipes out guilt; it does not wipe 
out the physiological and pyschologi- 
cal habits formed by repeated sins. 
The priest’s absolution takes away a 
drunkard’s guilt; it does not take 
away his thirst. 

There is, however, this consoling 
fact in the analogy between natural 
and supernatural life, between physical 
and spiritual growth: by God’s grace 
we grow spiritually fifteen to twenty 
times faster than we do physically. 
In addition to using the laws of our 
nature—good habit against bad habit 
—to grow in holiness, we have the 
extra, high-octane power of God’s 
grace. Only a few Mary Magdalens 
may make the extraordinary leap from 
serious sin to sanctity at one glance 
from the Master, but almost any hu- 
man being can make a startling trans- 
formation in his character in from six 
months to a year by sticking close to 
the Master through the medium of His 


Sacraments. No man can go seriously 
to Holy Communion and to confession 
steadily, week after week, for even six 
months without experiencing a tre- 
mendous spiritual change. 


Gospel Story of God’s Justice 


The Gospel, too, tells us the story of 
God’s justice. It is the story of Jesus 
weeping over Jerusalem. It is a ter- 
rible story. When Christ cried that 
day, He was not pretending. Christ 
cried because He was sick at heart. 
Christ cried because He loved Jeru- 
salem and His fellow-Jews. He cried 
because He had done so much for His 
people and they had remained hard, 
stubborn and cynical. He had opened 
blind eyes, He had raised the dead. 
He had taken their little children into 
His arms and embraced them. He had 
been kind to sinners and the socially 
shoddy. He had lived and walked 
with the poor, the ragged and the 
neglected. He had sat down with the 
rich at table. He had loved every 
one of them, tried to win every one of 
them to His Father’s side. And still 
He foresaw that they would betray 
Him, kick and spit and jeer at Him 
as He dragged His cross through the 
streets of Jerusalem. Precisely be- 
cause Our Lord could love so terribly, 
and precisely because He could see 
how evil men were in rejecting Him, 
He shuddered as He foresaw the hor- 
rible end that would come to dancing, 
lighthearted, prosperous, earthy Jeru- 
salem. He foresaw with perfect clar- 
ity what would happen forty years 
later, and He cried out in warning that 
the city would pay fearfully for reject- 
ing its God. It was a terrible proph- 
ecy. Torn with the longing of love 
and at the same time filled with the 
realization that His Father would not 
let evil go forever unpunished, Our 
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Lord cried out: “If thou hadst 
known, and that in this day, the 
things that are to thy peace: but now 
they are hidden from thy eyes. For 
the days shall come upon thee, and 
thy enemies shall cast a trench about 
thee, and compass thee round, and 
straighten thee on every side; and 
beat thee flat to the ground, and the 
children who are in thee; and they 
shall not leave in thee a stone upon a 
stone, because thou hast not known the 
time of thy visitation.”’ 

This prophecy was fulfilled literally 
seventy years later when the Romans 
under Titus, son of Vespasian, sacked 
the holy city. God’s justice operates 
slowly, but it operates inexorably. 
Over a million Jews died defending 
Jerusalem. It was one of the most 
hideous wars in history. The defend- 
ing garrison held out for nearly a year. 
But in starvation they turned even to 
cannibalism; some of them even 
devoured their own children. When 
the Romans finally stormed over the 
walls, they crucified thousands of the 
survivors on the surrounding hillsides. 

On the same day that Our Lord made 
this prophecy, He gave His Jewish 
contemporaries a physical example, a 
sign, a slight foretaste of God’s anger. 
He entered the huge temple where the 
merchants were busily piling up profits 
and littering the place with their wares. 
He made a small rope of knotted cords 
and drove them out of the temple, and 
upset the money tables where the gold 
and silver piles lay gleaming. The 
modern world which so often makes 
Christ seem merely anemic by its em- 
phasis on His gentleness and its for- 
getfulness of His strength, should 
ponder this. scene. The face of the 
Son of Man must have been terrible 
to behold in its divine anger that day. 
Though the temple was the stronghold 


of the Pharisees, the priests were too 
frightened to interfere. ‘“‘My house 
is a house of prayer and you have 
made it a den of thieves,’”’ Our Lord 
thundered. And no man dared inter- 
fere as He toppled over the money 
tables. 


God’s Strange Patience 


In our day, dearly beloved, God 
seems strangely silent while huge in- 
justices are going on. He is patient; 
He gives men achance torepent. But 
when they will not repent, His justice 
takes place inexorably. Hitler had his 
few years of apparently unpunished 
evil, but he ended up a suicide in a 
blackened air-raid shelter. Mussolini 
brazenly defied both man and God for 
a time, but he ended up hanging by his 
heels in shameful death. People 
should not say: ‘That was a small 
punishment for all their crimes.”’ - We 
Catholics know that death is not the 
end of life; it is the beginning of eter- 
nity. Few people would care to have 
been in their places when those men 
met their God, the instant after death. 

Always the story in history is the 
same. Evil-doers get away with evil 
only for a time. God grants them a 
time to repent. If they do not repent, 
He strikes—many times in this life, 
and always after death. This prin- 
ciple applies not only to the world’s 
famous criminals, but to all of us who 
sin. Many a sophisticated man and 
woman who limited their families by 
perverting the Sacrament of Marriage, 
have lived to see their only son or 
daughter suddenly taken from them by 
war or accident. Many a man who has 
treated his parents shabbily has lived 
to see his own sons and daughters treat 
him even worse. Persistent sin has its 
punishment even in this life. Drunk- 
ards often end up in asylums, playboys 
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find themselves silly and frustrated in 
middle age, mean people discover 
themselves hated, and greedy people 
find themselves haunted by the fear of 
losing their possessions. 


Right Outlook on God’s Justice 


The Offertory prayer gives us the 
right outlook on God’s justice. God’s 
justice should sober us, but it should 
not paralyze us. It should, in fact, 
fill us with sober joy. God will see 
that every man gets a fair deal, poor 
and rich alike, the respected and the 
despised, the ignorant and the edu- 
cated. There will be no mistakes. 
We will not be able to say we ‘were 
cheated. We will realize that God, 
weighing all circumstances, will be 
fairer to us than we would be to our- 
selves. He cannot make a mistake. 
He is truth itself. That is why the 
Psalmist sings: ‘‘The justices of the 
Lord are right, rejoicing hearts, and 
His judgments sweeter than honey and 
the honey-comb; for Thy servant 
keepeth them.” This prayer is not 
the prayer of a Pharisee, of a self- 
righteous prig. It is the prayer of 
any man who tries to do what is right. 


He may make mistakes, he may slip; 
but if he keeps trying, he knows that 
God’s justice will protect him as well 
as scare him. God’s justice will seem 
like the paternal spanking of a father 
leading a reluctant child to bed, not 
the kick in the face of a Gestapo agent. 
God’s justice is something to make us 
think, something to sober us, some- 
thing to make us try harder to lead 
good lives; but at the same time it is 
consoling. It assures us that, in a 
world where apparently good people 
often get bad breaks, the score will be 
fairly tabulated in the end. 

Meanwhile we live in the time of 
mercy. God looks on our faults now 
as a Father, not as a judge. Let us 
make use of this time of mercy. 
Now we can wipe out sin and its 
penalties fairly easily by the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, by gaining indul- 
gences, by the reception of Holy 
Communion, and by all acts of char- 
ity. Hereafter Purgatory will cleanse 
our debt of sin by fire—a far more 
bitter cleansing. Let us, then, not 
neglect the time of mercy, lest the 
time of God’s justice find us unpre- 
pared. 


Tenth Sunday After Pentecost 


Humility 


SYNOPSIS: 

Main Thought: Humility brings sanity 
and strength to our lives. 

Introduction: A Saint whose charm lay in 
humility. 

(1) Introit: Humility begets confidence. 

(2) Collect: Humility draws God's help. 

(3) Gospel: Humility vs. Pharisaism. 

(4) Gradual: The charm of humility. 

(5) Offertory: The strength of humility. 

Aftplication: We need a correct notion of 
humility; caricatures of the virtue make us 
reluctant to acquire it. 


One Saint whom the whole world 
loves is St. Francis of Assisi. Catho- 
lics and Protestants, agnostics and 
atheists, all look smilingly on the 
small, brown-robed friar who called 
the sun his “brother” and the moon 
his ‘‘sister’’; who talked to the birds 
in the forest and spoke affectionately 
of water and fire and other material 
things as if they were personal friends. 
This strange, glorious Saint, who 
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treated ‘kings as if they were ordinary 
men and ordinary men as if they 
were all kings; fascinates all who read 
‘his life. The world does not quite 
fathom why Francis is irresistible; 
it just admits the fact, loves him, and 


lets it go at that. We Catholics, 
however, know the source of St. 
Francis’ attractiveness: it was his 


sublime blend of charity and humility. 
Pagans can sometimes glimpse the 
beauty of charity; they can never 
grasp the beauty of humility. But it 
was precisely Francis’ immense humil- 
ity that produced his extraordinary 
courtesy towards all creation that so 
fascinates the world. 

The reason St. Francis could treat 
each ordinary thing in the universe as 
if it were an exquisite gift tied up in 
bright ribbons and handed to him at 
Christmas time, was that he was 
humble enough to see the truth that 
the whole universe is an exquisite 
gift from God. Because of his humil- 
ity, he had a startling realization of 
the truth that all things in the universe 
from lakes and trees to stars and chil- 
dren, had suddenly popped up out of 
nothingness at the sheer word of God. 
Nothing in this universe has to exist 
and nothing would exist unless God, 
out of unimaginable wisdom and love, 
thought it up and brought it into 
being. Because St. Francis had so 
firm a hold on this truth, he could be 
genuinely humble: he could burst 
‘into song and grow excited about trees 
and grass and birds and other things 
' that people usually take for granted. 
In our day, dearly beloved, the world 
- despises humility. It despises humil- 
ity because it holds a caricature of 
that virtue.” The world thinks the 
humble man is personified by Mr. 
Milquetoast. The world conceives of 
humility as a sniveling, cringing sort 


of virtue. For that reason, the world 
admires pride. The only people it 
considers worth notice are the clever, 
the ruthless, the sophisticated. Our 
newspapers, for example, even publish 
columns exclusively devoted to the 
doings of ‘“‘The Smart Set,” and fail to 
perceive anything ludicrous in the 
caption. 


Humility in To-Day’s Liturgy 


To a world immersed to-day in 
pride and vanity the Liturgy holds up 
a strong antidote. It holds up before 
our eyes the sanity, the strength, and 
the beauty of humility. Before con- 
sidering the virtue in detail, let us 
look briefly at some of the aspects of 
humility brought out to us by the 
prayers of the Mass. 

In the Introit, the Psalmist speaks 
of the confidence humility brings us: 
“Cast your care upon the Lord and 
He will sustain you.” A proud man 
cannot cast his care upon the Lord; 
he tries to sustain himself by his own 
power. The Collect of the Mass 
reminds us how much God loves humil- 
ity: ‘“‘O God who dost manifest Thy 
almighty power chiefly in showing 
mercy and pity, increase Thy mercy 
towards us.’ God cannot use His 
power to show us mercy and pity, if 
we despise mercy. Only ‘the humble 
can be realistic enough to beg for 
mercy. The Gospel, too, speaks of 
humility. It gives us the classic 
picture of both pride and humility— 
the parable of the Pharisee and the 
publican. The one man patted him- 
self on the back; the other man 
thumped himself on the breast. We 
know which one God looked on with 
love. Incidentally, it is interesting 


to notice that sinners sometimes dis- 


tort this Gospel into a sort of justifica- 
tion of their sins. People who lead 
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loose Catholic lives, sometimes prick 
up their ears when they hear this 
Gospel and say: “Aha! Listen to 
that, you daily Mass-goers and No- 
vena-runners!”’ Such people forget 
that they themselves are indulging 
in Pharisaism. They are really saying 
like the Pharisee: “‘I thank thee, Lord, 
that I am not as other Catholics. 
I may be a poor Catholic, but I’m 
not a hypocrite.” The publican, the 
sinner in the parable, did not behave 
like that at all. He thought the Phari- 
see was a holy man. At least, he 
did not try to judge the Pharisee’s 
motives for church-going—he was too 
concerned with his own sins. 


Charm and Strength of Humility 


The Gradual, also, speaks of humil- 
ity. It shows us an example of 
humility’s charm. The Psalmist cries 
out: “Keep me, O Lord, as the apple 
of Thine eye; protect me under the 
shadow of Thy wings.’ That is a 
bold prayer; bold with a child’s trust. 
We all know what a disregard small 
children have for position or rank. 
The late President Roosevelt’s grand- 
children clambered all over his lap 
and pulled his hair, when many a 
politician would have stuttered and 
stammered on merely being presented 
to the President. An even better 
example is the reaction of children to 
Our Lord. The children Our Lord 
blessed and smiled on and held in His 
arms, were certainly not frightened of 
Him. They loved Him simply and 
unpretentiously. That is what humil- 
ity does for us. It gives us such 
confidence that we can clamber all 
over God’s lap and say innocently: 
“Make us the apple of Thine eye.” 
And God is charmed by our innocence. 

Finally, the Offeratory prayer gives 


us an example of humility’s strength. 
The Psalmist cries out boldly: ‘To 
Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my soul. 
In Thee, O my God, I put my trust, 
let me not be ashamed; neither let 
my enemies laugh at me; for none of 
them that wait on Thee shall be con- 
founded.”” The humble man places 
all his trust and strength in God. 
And this strength becomes boundless, 
because its source is omnipotence. 
The genuinely humble man never 
trembles or grows paralyzed by dif- 
ficulty. He thrusts his chin out. He 
is strong because he trusts in God. - 

The Liturgy, as we have briefly 
looked at it, describes various facets 
of humility: it describes its charm, 
its strength, and its good effects in 
our lives. But what is humility in 
itself? In what does it consist? We 
must be sure we have a clear notion 
of this virtue, for we find many cari- 
eatures of it in the world. And mis- 
taking the caricature for the reality, 
we may find it hard to want seriously 
to become humble. 


False Opinions of Humility 


To grasp better what humility is, 
let us see first what it is not. First 
ofall, humility is not a false opinion 
of ourselves. It is not pretense. 
It is not an ignoring of facts. If a 
beautiful woman were to look at 
herself in a mirror and say: “My, 
but I’m ugly!’ she would not be 
practising the virtue of humility. 
If a clever lawyer who normally won 
95% of his cases, were to say: “I’m 
just lucky when it comes to court 
trials, I guess,” he would not be 
practising humility. He would be 
joking, or looking for compliments. 
If an expert garage mechanic were to 
say to a customer whose car he had 
just fixed: “I don’t know how I ever 
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fixed that engine—I don’t know a 
sparkplug from a fan-belt,” the cus- 
tomer would be justified in thinking 
him a lunatic. If a housewife who 
turns out delicious pastry, were to 
attribute all her success to the gas- 
range, her neighbors would hardly 
believe her. Humility, then, never 
pretends. It does not falsify facts. 
Humility is based on truth. Humility 
is the exact opposite of affectation. 

What, then, is humility? Humility 
is a virtue that enables us to see our- 
selves just as we are—to paint a true 
picture of ourselves with both our 
good and our bad points. -A man can 
realize that he is a good bricklayer, ora 
good lawyer, or a good father, and 
still be humble. A woman can recog- 
nize she is pretty, or that she knows 
how to dress well, or that she is a good 
mother and housekeeper, and _ still 
be humble. 

‘“‘Well,”’ someone may say, “‘if that’s 
all humility consists in—a true picture 
of ourselves—I can’t see what’s so 
hard about practising the virtue. 
We all know we have faults, and we 
also know we have our good points.” 

The answer to that objection is 
simple: much more is summed up in 
those words, “a true picture of our- 
selves,’’ than we usually see at first 
glance. A true picture of ourselves 
does not merely line up our good and 
bad qualities on opposite sides of the 
ledger and stop there. A true picture 
of ourselves shows us the source, the 
cause, of both our good and bad quali- 
ties. A true picture of ourselves shows 
us that everything good about us comes 
from God, and everything bad about 
us comes from ourselves. That is 
what St. Paul means when he says: 
“What have you that you have not 
received? And if you have received, 
why do you glory as if you had not 
received ?”’ 


Origin of Pride 


It is only because we do not stop to 
mull over this fundamental truth— 
that God is the source of our good 
qualities—that we can fall into pride 
or vanity. The very things we take 
most. easily for granted are all gifts. 
We have no reason to grow conceited 
about them. The man who was born 
into a decent family, could have been 
born into a corrupt family. He had 
no say as to who would be his parents. 
The man who takes pride in his in- 
tellectual ability, has no more right 
to do so than a tiger has to take pride 
in its stripes. The man was given 
his intellectual acumen. He could 
have been born with the I.Q. of a 
moron. The athlete who congratu- 
lates himself on his agility, the actress 
who congratulates herself upon her 
superb acting, the housewife who 
prides herself on her cooking, the 
business man who throws out his 
chest over his business acumen—are 
all deluding themselves if they ascribe 
their success solely or chiefly to them- 
selves. The athlete would get no- 
where in athletics if he had been born 
badly deformed; the actress would be 
a failure if she had not been given the 
gift of a vivid imagination and strong 
emotions to start with. The brainy 
business man would be outwitted in 
business deals if he had not been given 
a native shrewdness. The housewife 
would produce soggy cakes and slug- 
gish meals if she had not been given 
a sharp sense of taste and a good 
memory for recipes. The delusion we 
fall into so easily of attributing our 
good qualities and abilities to our- 
selves, arises simply from the fact that 
we are so accustomed to having these 
qualities, we cannot imagine ourselves 
as being born without them. But 
not even a comedian could be comic, 
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if the Lord had not given him an 
original way of looking at things. 


How Little We Are in Ourselves! 


“But surely,” people will protest, 
“we do contribute something. We 
may be born with good looks, or good 
health, or good personalities, or good 
sense, but much of our success is due 
to the way we use our wills to develop 
these qualities. An athlete would 
never become a star unless he spent 
long, hard hours training himself. 
A housewife would be a poor cook if 
she never practised cooking.” 

That is true. Wedo have to use our 
wills and our energy to get ahead in 
any field. For doing so we deserve 
some credit. But the main point is 
that 95% of the credit belongs to God. 
We could not even use our wills or 
energy unless He had first given them 
to us. We are somewhat in the posi- 
tion of small children who buy Christ- 
mas presents for their parents out of 
the spending money their parents give 
them. We could not buy anything 
in this world unless Our Heavenly 
Father had first supplied us the 
money of our talents. 

What is true of the natural good we 
do, is even more strikingly true of the 
spiritual good we do. Our faith is a 
gift. And any supernatural action we 
perform..needs the help of God’s 
actual grace. We are even more 
spiritually dependent than we are 
physically. As we do not personally 
supervise and direct the mysterious, 
chemical process of digestion, nor 
keep our hearts beating, neither do 
we keep the supernatural life going 
in ourselves. God does. Our work— 
the work for which we may take credit 
and receive merit—is helping God’s 
work along. It is codéperating with 
God by using our wills to choose what 


He wills, when we are actually free to 
do otherwise. 


Degrees of Humility 


When we begin to grasp deeply the 
meaning of this truth—our absolute 
dependence on God for any spiritual 
good we do—we begin to realize that 
Saints are not extravagant in their 
language. When they say they are 
worthless, they know what they are 
talking about. They see things more 
clearly than we do. When St. Philip 
Neri used to say every morning to 
God: ‘Keep Your hand on me this 
day, Lord, or I'll betray You,” he 
was not joking. He knew what he was 
talking about. St. Philip realized 
that he performed many good actions; 
he knew that he was leading a holy 
life; but he knew at the same time 
that he could not live a holy life unless 
God continually gave him the grace 
to do so. Our Lord told us the same 
truth in very plain words: “Without 
Me, you can do nothing.” And St. 


‘Paul, seeing this truth clearly and the 


corresponding truth that with God 
we can do nearly anything, cried out 
jubilantly but humbly: “I can do 
all things in Him who strengthens 
me!” That is the real insight into 
things. By ourselves we are helpless; 
with God’s aid, we can be terribly 
powerful. 

One more fact we should remember 
about the virtue of humility is this: 
there are degrees of humility. Just as 
a tree is really a tree whether it is a 
lean sapling or a sturdy young tree or a 
full-grown oak, so too we can be 
humble in various stages of growth 
without having reached the maturity 
of the Saints. 

It would be silly for us to use the 
words of the Saints describing our 
worthlessness, if we did not mean the 
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words. It would be far better for us 
simply to admit that we need much 
improvement, than to say we are 
“the world’s worst sinners,” if we do 
not really believe that we are. We 
must always remember that humility 
is not pretending; humility abhors 
affectation—and especially affectation 
of itself. 


Humility Will Create New Attitude to 
Neighbor 


But even if we do not come anywhere 
near the humility of the Saints, we 
can still acquire a humility that will 
be deeply pleasing to God. If we 
even get to the point in humility where 
we stop looking down on people, stop 
feeling superior to any one of them, and 
learn to reverence all men, handsome 
or homely, brilliant or dull, wealthy 
or poor, educated or uneducated, we 
shall have come a long way. And if 
we can come to the point where we do 
not envy anyone his gifts, where we 
actually rejoice in other people’s 
talents or success, we shall have come 
a long way indeed. Seeing other 
people possessed of better business 
heads, or better looks, or more charm, 
or more holiness than ourselves, we 
shall thank God who has made these 
people so. Humility will enable us 
to praise others sincerely and to re- 
ceive praise in the right manner by 
thanking God for His gifts. 

The sincere practice of the virtue 
of humility will have wonderful results 
in our lives. It will remove much of 
the stinging sense of inferiority, the 
bitterness and unrest that comes 
from seeing the other fellow get ahead 
of us. We won’t gnash our teeth 
because somebody else is more popular 
than we, or has a better car than we 
have. We'll develop a real sense of 





values. Further, we’ll find that people 
like us better when we are genuinely 
humble. No one likes a truly proud 
man. That is why even proud men 
will adopt a pose of modesty when 
being scrutinized by their fellow-men. 

But, above all, the virtue of humility 
will help our spiritual life. It will 
make us less reckless about sin. It 
will make us realize our dependence 
on God, our weakness, to such an 
extent that sins will rarely come about 
by over-confidence. If we do fall into 
sin, humility will help us to jump up 
again quickly. A humble man who 
falls into sin, gets to confession as soon 
as he can; the proud man delays— 
he is too hurt, too shocked by the 
fact that he could sin, to do something 
about it. He broods about his sin, 
wonders why it happened to him, 
instead of getting rid of it. 

Besides this negative side of our 
spiritual life, humility will draw down 
positive helps from God in our efforts 
to advance in holiness. As the Psalm- 
ist expressed it, we'll become “the 
apple of God’s eye.” He will be 
charmed by our humility and stoop to 
lift us up on His divine shoulders. 
No normal man can resist the charm 
of a little child; and God Himself 
seems unable to resist the charm of 
the children of humility. That is 
why He chose a young, humble girl 
from a sleepy country town to become 
His own Mother. That is why she, 
in turn, in her appearances on earth 
at Lourdes and Fatima, chose children 
to carry mighty messages. That is 
why Our Lord Himself took a small 
child into His arms and warned those 
men who were to become the mighty 
Apostles: ‘‘Unless you become as little 
children, you shall not enter the king- 
dom of heaven.” 











Bonk Reviews 


Holy Anger.—Anger, hatred, indignation 
and impatience have a legitimate place in 
religion because they supply the moral 
energy necessary to resist evil and to fight 
the injustice rampant in the world. In- 
stances of flaming indignation are frequent 
enough in the Scriptures; for scathing in- 
vective inspired by angry zeal there is ample 
Biblical warrant. Léon Bloy (1846-1917), 
whose name is intimately associated with 
the revival of Catholic literature in France, 
represents a striking incarnation of these 
passions which in his person take on a con- 
centrated intensity and burn with a bright 
flame. In his passionate reactions to the 
smugness, indifference, cowardice and 
worldliness of so many Catholics, who for 
the sake of external peace and material 
comfort make compromises with the times, 
he belongs to that noble group of men 
which boasts of the names of Hello, Péguy, 
Bernanos and Father Furfey. All of these 
men are the implacable foes of mediocrity 
in religion. 

Outside of his turbulent language which 
hurls anathemas against the abominations 
of his generation without restraint and with 
apparent relish, the man really is not an 
enigma at all; he is the embodiment of the 
inexorable logic of Christianity. Vivid 
appreciation of the Absolute cannot but 
produce utter contempt for temporal val- 
ues; when the Infinite crashes into the 
realm of shadows, it must upset all ordinary 
ways of thinking and create a consistency 
which to those who have not caught the 
vision is plain. lunacy, but by the same 
token the secularistic mentality of the half- 
hearted Christian appears to the honest 


Christian as downright insanity and per- - 


verse folly. And when the Pilgrim of the 
Absolute denounces those who grasp at 
shadows as if they were realities, the ve- 
hemence of his utterance is prompted by 
the desire to save them from rushing head- 
long to their doom. Indignation may be 


1 Léon Bloy, Pilgrim of the Absolute. Selec- 
tion by Raisse Maritain, with Introduction 
by Jacques Maritain (Pantheon Books, New 
York City). 


born from compassionate love. It is no 
paradox when Bloy writes: ‘My anger is 
the effervescence of my pity.’”’ Our con- 
temporaries need virulent and vitriolic 
language to be aroused from their somno- 
lence. To what extremities of misery has 
temporizing brought mankind! Bloy was 
enamored of suffering; he was wedded to it 
as St. Francis to his Lady Poverty. He 
says things that will shock the sensibilities 
of our contemporaries, but in certain dis- 
eases the shock treatment is the only one 
that will restore health, especially mental 
sanity. Let many read what he writes 
about the ‘‘Fire at the Charity Bazaar.” 
It would be impertinence at this time to 
assign a definite niche to this Apostle of the 
Absolute; that is a task reserved for the 
future. But his writings contain an 
urgently needed message for the men of our 
days. There is beauty and majesty in his 
style, and even his powerful invective rises 
to sublime heights. We owe a great debt 
to the distinguished writers who have given 
us this fine selection. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


Mariology.—Two new books of Irish 
writers are welcome additions to any 
Marian or ascetical library. The late 
Father Leen’s biographer, the Rev. Michael 
O’Carroll, C.S.Sp., has written finely of 
Our Lady in “This Age and Mary.’* He 
poses the problem of the age for every 
Catholic: ‘How can I do my part in se- 
curing the triumph of the faith over the 
spirit of worldliness?” Isn’t this the 


answer: “If I lived a thoroughly Christian - 


life, I could exert a tremendous influence 
over my weaker brethren?’ Pope Pius X 
called each of us to be a crusader in the fight 
to restore all things in Christ. Pius XI en- 
larged upon the dynamic slogan of his saintly 
predecessor: ‘The primary and indispen- 
sable fount of the Christian spirit is the 
active participation in the mysteries of the 
faith.”” The present Vicar of Christ has 


1 This Age and Mary. By the Rev. M. 
O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. (Newman Bookshop, West- 
minster, Md.). 
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reiterated the dire need of Catholic Action 
in the face of the onslaughts of Satan. He 
grieves at the ignorance of so many Catho- 
lics who, following their fallen nature, per- 
sistently prefer darkness to the light. Yet, 
the Holy Father is a confirmed optimist. 
Behind him stand millions of optimistic 
faithful folk, for optimism is a characteris- 
tic mood of the Church Militant. The 
Blessed Christ still reigns. He will yet be 
publicly acknowledged in continents and 
countries now quite pagan—Africa, India, 
China and Japan. 

How is this change to be effected? 
Father O’Carroll urges that a revival of 
medieval love for the Lady Mary will bring 
about the Catholic revival. He treats of 
Our Lady’s qualities and privileges, which 
are foremost in the Marian renaissance of 
our communist-tainted age. The seven- 
teen chapters are admirably chosen to illus- 
trate Our Blessed Mother’s power, her 
Immaculate Heart, her life of love for the 
lowly St. Joseph, her maternal affection for 
the Son of the Most High. Two new titles 
significant of Our Lady’s personality occur, 
“Queen of the Legion’’ and “Queen of Ire- 
land.”” The former brings to mind that vast 
array of Mary’s legionaries whom no man 
may number, pledged to restore a mad 
world to the sanity and truth and love that 
are the gifts of the Holy Spirit; the latter, 
“Queen of Ireland,’’ was used by Pope Pius 
XII in his personal message to the Dublin 
Eucharistic Congress in 1932, giving testi- 
mony of Mary’s help throughout the joys 
and sorrows of Ireland’s struggle to be 
faithful to God. 

Designed primarily to provide a guide 
for the Dominican Office of Our Lady, Dr. 
Mary Ryan has changed and expanded her 
valuable and scholarly work based on the 
Roman Office, with references also to the 
other rites which use ‘‘Our Lady’s Hours.’’? 
It is of interest to recall the author’s 
apostolate in the liturgical revival. Dr. 
Ryan is professor emeritus of Romance 
languages in the University College of Cork 
and a sister of the Archbishop of the Port of 
Spain (Trinidad). Herself a tertiary of St. 
Dominic and pledged to the daily recitation 
of the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, 
she was urged by the late Fr. Dalton, O.P., 
of Drogheda, to take up the writing of 

2 Our Lady’s Hours. 
M.A. (Same publisher). 


By Mary Ryan, 


this thought-provoking book. Miss Ryan 
proves that from the earliest times the faith- 
ful shared day and night with the Apostles 
that canonical life’ of which the Clean Ob- 
lation is the luminous center-point. 

Dr. Ryan has enriched the liturgical re- 
vival by her latest opus. May the day 
soon come when all intelligent Catholic lay- 
folk will chant Our Lady’s Hours, thus 
participating in this corporate prayer which 
finds its culmination in the daily offering of 
the Holy Sacrifice! 

V. F. KIENBERGER, O.P. 

Religion as a Way of Life.—‘‘The 
main object of “I Teach Catechism,”’ 
writes Dr. Schumacher in the Preface 
to his three-volume manual,' ‘‘is to aid 
the teacher with a systematic presenta- 
tion, fully explanatory in its character, 
of the doctrinal content of the new 
revised Baltimore Catechisms, and place 
at her command an ample amount of 
matter which will enable her to teach 
religion accurately and confidently and 
without having to resort to time-filling 
desk work or similar activities.”” Catholic 
schools, parish or private, will welcome this 
manual. The title page commends it to 
the attention of priests, teachers, and 
normal schools. Even a cursory glance 
at one of the three volumes will convince 
the reader that here is an instrument of 
the highest value in teaching religion as a 
way of life. Amid the trials and dis- 
tractions of the classroom, the teacher 
must at times fear that very little is being 
done towards forming the pupils to 
Catholic living. Catholic living is the 
dominating aim of Dr. Schumacher’s 
work. It is of little use to teach children 
the exact formulas of the Catechism if, 
after the process is over, they have not 
learned to apply them to their own lives. 
The best apologetic for our Catholic faith 
is our Catholic life. Knowledge of God 
and services to God are, as Dr. Schu- 
macher observes, the purposes of teaching 
religion, impelled everywhere by proper 
motivation. The definitions of the Cate- 
chism, no matter how carefully com- 
mitted to memory, do not make one a good 
Catholic. They supply no motivation; 
this must come from the skill of the teacher. 
The teacher must learn how to weave 
motivation into every phase of the pre- 
sentation. 
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This is not an easy task. Just as there 
is no royal road to learning, so there is no 
royal road to teaching. The teacher must 
prepare carefully and work hard to teach 
any subject effectively, and this is pre- 
eminently true of religion. The attentive 
reading of the 1500 or more pages in the 
three volumes of this manual, is no small 
task, but it is well worth the time and 
effort put forth. A study of the three 
volumes will make the teacher a master 
not only of a wealth of apposite material 
but of the very best in the way of methods 
of presentation. Nor need one be unduly 
concerned about the formal teaching steps, 
for the good teacher “learns method in 
general, prepares her religion, says a 
prayer, teaches naturally, and thinks 
little of steps.” 

“I Teach Catechism’ makes abundant 
provision for- teacher activity and pupil 
activity, the two principal parts of the 
successful teaching of religion. Though 
minute guidance is given the teacher, much 
is left to his own ingenuity in presenting 
material in accord with the level of compre- 
hension of his group. The author advises 
the use of the inductive method, fortified 
by many examples, which will lead the 
pupil to an understanding of the words, 
phrases, and sentences of a catechism 
answer before he is required to commit it 
tomemory. The pupil, as it were, assumes 
the réle of teacher and teaches himself to 
be an articulate Catholic. 

Each of the three volumes is built up 
of a series of units, adapted to the suc- 
cessive grades from the first to the eighth. 
Many topics are presented four, five, and 
even six times during the eight-year course, 
but never monotonously. Each successive 
presentation presupposes a greater ma- 
turity in the pupil. The questions and 
answers .of the official Catechism are 
selected, graded, and arranged in these 
successive units, accompanied by explana- 
tions and correlated with Bible History, 
Church History, the Ecclesiastical Year, 


1] Teach Catechism. By the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. M. A. Schumacher, M.A., Litt.D. 
(Benziger Brothers, Inc., New York City). 
Volume I, Grades I and II, with Bibliography 
and Indexes (Pp. xxxi + 276). Volume II, 
Grades III, IV, and V, with Bibliography and 
Indexes (Pp. xxxviii + 459). Volume III, 
Grades VI, VII, and VIII, with Bibliography 
and Indexes (Pp. xlix + 622. 


the Liturgy, and the Lives of the Saints. 
The author admits that the examples he 
has chosen may not always be the best 
in a particular case, and suggests that the 
teacher, particularly in the lower grades, 
may use simpler ones if the mentality of 
the pupils so requires. Each unit is sum- 
marized by an example, and concluded 
with a short paragraph that gives the 
complete organization of the given unit. 
We note that some of the examples might 
convey the impression that the practice 
of virtue always leads to material reward. 
This is not true; the providence of God 
sometimes allows the good to suffer and the 
evil to prosper in this world. Where this 
defect occurs, the teacher will have enough 
ingenuity to avoid imparting this mistaken 
impression. Again, in the introductory 
chapter on ‘“The Teaching Method,’’ there 
is a reference to “‘the first two volumes 
which contain material for the first six 
grades.” The reader will note that the 
second volume ends with grade five. 

Dr. Schumacher has done the Catholic 
teacher of religion a great service in pre- 
senting this revision of his original work, 
“How to Teach the Catechism.” 

PAuL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


New Edition of Cardinal Newman’s Works. 
—The new edition of the Newman writings 
undertaken by Longmans, Green is an 
event of first importance. The earlier 
work was well edited, but was in both 
format and typography something less than 
attractive. The present edition by Profes- 
sor Harrold of Ohio State University 
(author of ‘“‘John Henry Newman—An Ex- 
position and Critical Study of His Mind, 
Thought, and Art’’) brings the Newman 
scholarship up to date, and, appearing as it 
does in most attractive format designed by 
Mr. Robert JJosephy, may well be thought 
definitive. Three volumes have so far 
come out—“‘Idea of a University,” “‘Apolo- 
gia Pro Vita Sua,” and ‘‘A Grammar of 
Assent.” The remaining works are prom- 
ised at the rate of three or four volumes a 
year. 

To comment upon the books of the great 
Cardinal, after almost a hundred years of 
acceptance among the most distinguished 
in literature, would be little less than im- 
pertinence. A reminder of them and some 
suggestion of their place in the history of 
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the Church are all one seems justified in 
attempting. 

Comparing the estate of Catholics to-day 
with that existing prior to the Relief Act of 
1778 and the Catholic Emancipation Act of 
1829, one can but look to Newman—among 
other mid-nineteenth century figures—as a 
potent force in working the change. In 
those former days our disabilities were 
many—political, social, economic, intel- 
lectual, even moral, when we recall that 
Mass was to be heard only occasionally and 
then in secret. Laws brought relief before 
the courts, but there was little effect upon 
the attitude of the people. This last was 
wrought through time and the brilliant 
efforts of such men as Newman, Wiseman, 
Vaughan, Cullen, Ullathorne and their 
followers, who by the purity of their inten- 
tions and example of their lives together 
with the force of their endeavors helped in 
making the world ever safer and more salu- 
tary for Catholics. 

Of the three volumes thus far issued, the 
“Idea of a University”’ was the earliest in 
composition. Immediately upon the res- 
toration of the Hierarchy in 1850, plans to 
found a university for Catholics which 
would provide them with the means of 
education comparable to that obtainable 
at Oxford and Cambridge (from which 
they were barred) began to take shape. 
Newman was chosen to establish it. It was 
to be in Ireland and to include instruction 
abreast of the times—a chemistry labora- 
tory was talked of, likewise an observatory. 
But overwhelming obstacles loomed. The 
famine of 1846 had brought desolating pov- 
erty; many of the Irish bishops suspected 
the undertaking, and Newman himself 
was none too sure that he possessed the 
qualities necessary for the administration 
of -such an institution. For seven years 
(1851-1858) he labored, however, to bring 
the plans to fruition only in the end to fail. 
All that remains to-day of the project is the 
record of the lectures he prepared in con- 
nection with what he hoped to establish, 
lectures in which he set forth his philosophy 
of education, now enshrined in a beautiful 
book—the classical statement of such 
philosophy. 

When at Christmas time in 1863 some 
one sent Newman a copy of Macmillans’s 


Magazine which carried Kingsley’s slur, he 
realized that nothing short of complete 
justification of his position would serve. 
Towards that end, therefore, he composed 
a history of his religious opinions as an 
“Apologia Pro Vita Sua,” issued originally 
in eight weekly pamphlets. In thus tracing 
his religious development he for the first 
time in his career took the public into his 
confidence and in such fashion that not a 
shred of the argument against him pre- 
vailed. He emerged from the controversy 
a hero of the Church and a great public 
figure. Catholics, as one result of his 
championship, found everywhere clearer 
understanding and, naturally, less and less 
prejudice; in fact, not a little of what we 
to-day enjoy is due indirectly to the defini- 
tion of our position he so cogently set forth. 

‘‘A Grammar of Assent” was the product 
of his old age. A specimen copy was sent 
to him by the publisher on February 21, 
his sixty-ninth birthday. He was at the 
height of his fame and could well afford to 
write for a selective group so abstruse a 
work as this psychological treatment of the 
difference between inference and assent, 
implying at least that ‘‘man is not a reason- 
ing animal; he is a seeing, feeling, contem- 
plating, acting animal,” endowed with will 
and moral judgment. Altogether it is a 
work well designed to meet agnosticism 
head on; only, it is among the most diffi- 
cult of his writings, and by no means likely 
to reach a wide audience in our day. The 
deists of the time, like Leslie Stephen, im- 
mediately attacked it, as did likewise some 
of his co-religionists, notably Father Har- 
per. None the less he could say of the 
book: “Oh, a toil it has been to me—for 
three years—how many times I have writ- 
ten it... for I never was so ignorant before 
of the practical good and use of anything I 
have written. .. I have at times been 
quite frightened lest the labor of thought 
might inflict on me some terrible retribu- 
tion at my age.” 

All in all, the new edition is a happy 
stroke, coming as it does in the midst of 
world disorder. It will renew Newman’s 
power as an agent in Catholic action, by 
calling attention to him as one of the 
Church’s most notable sons. 

GEORGE CARVER. 





